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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, four dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. > 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
ne responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
te accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
ef each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. d 

Change of address,—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subseribers who fail to recerve a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on anv ratlroad train or steamboat 
will confer afavor by promptly reporting the fact. 











Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 








Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 2gth Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 


3 MAY, 1900 


‘¢ All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fait. 
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VOGUE PUBLISHES MORE 
SMART FASHIONS THAN 
ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 


ROBES AND GOWNS 
;. 2 oe 2 ¢ 


LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 


M E. V. yO EF SL 
IMPORTER AND MAKER 

Street, Reception, Wedding, and Evening Gowns 

55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves.. New York 


A VICTOIRE CORSAGE 


A novel idea, patented August gth, 1898 

Affords ease with a perfect fit. Mme. Marie 
Elise de Latour, Designe: and Couturiére, 574 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 


.; _. . we 
SUMMEK GOWNS 
Linens, dimities and organdies 
19 E, 31st Street, N. Y. City 


CG WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURRIER 


Riding Habits and Driving Coats 
37 West 31st Street, New York 


OCK & TORPEY 


Formerly with B. Altman & Co. Dress- 
makers and importers of Street, Evening, and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 29th St., New York 
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WEINGARTEN 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 


WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 


M. > a. Se Oe 


IMPORTER AND DESIGNER 


M. 
GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


___— West 34th St., New York. 
HERESA MARTYN 


DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 
40 West 47th &t., New York 


, hee oe Oe 
° MISSES’ AND CHILDREN'S GOWNS 
Models for dancing school dresses shown 
28 West 35th Street, New York 


A T M A N 


IMPORTER OF ROBES 
Evening Gowns a Specialty 
11 West 30th Street, New York 


HEODORE B. DALE 


IMPORTING DRESSMAKER 
Reception, Carriage, and Evening Toilettes 

75 West 44th St., and at Saratoga, New York 
ONSTANT QUELLER 


LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER 
Street and Evening Dresses 
7o West 39th Street, New York 


wes SCHROEDER 
Gowns and Wraps 
Evening Dresses 
10 West 35th Street, New York 
RAMEE, M°G* BR 
FASHIONABLE 


DRESSMAKING 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


AISS WOTHERSPOON 


GOWNS AND WRAPS 
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Tea Gowns and Debutantes’ Dresses a 
Specialty. Prices very moderate. 365 Fifth Ave., 
bet. 34th and 35th Sts., New York _ 
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ah 
ROBES 
Afternoon and Evening Gowns 
45 West 45th Street, between sth and 6th Avenues 


Me SAFFORD BARSTOW 
MISS RANKIN 








Gowns. Theatre Waists a cialty 
2 West 33d Street, opp. Hotel Waldorf 
A R T I N 
GOWNS 


Short Skirts and Shirts a Specialty. Summer 
Muslins from $10. up when material is furnished. 
tor East 6sth Street, Cor. Park Ave. 


dene 
DESIGNER OF LADIES’ COSTUMES 


327 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 


, & & ¥ & S 0 
DRESSMAKERS AND IMPORTERS 
105 West 45th Street, New York 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue 
ADAM MARIE 
68 West 58th Street. Formerly with Madam 
Connelly. Gowns for all occasions 
Moderate prices 


Gg 454 CURRAN AND 
A. H. BECK 


IMPORTERS AND DRESSMAKERS 
LADIES TAILORS ; 
414 Madison Avenue, New York City 


E R T H E 
HATS AND GOWNS 
487 Fifth Avenue 

Between 41st and 42d Streets 
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HATS AND BONNETS 
OUMANS—HATS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


A S 7 Oo N 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 
HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42d Street, New York 








E H. FIELDING & CO. 
~ MILLINERS 
H ee So a ae ae 
38 West 33d Street, New York  __ me 
Hats, Bonnets, and Head-dresses. 


BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF 

M 'ss LAWRENCE 
19 E. 31st St., New York 














14 West 22d Street, New York 
FINE MILLINERY 
Original Designs in 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 


Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
292 Sth Ave., bet. 3oth and 31st Sts. 


ME. GARDNER 


_CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
Silk Petticoats a Specialty 
§2 West 21st Street, New York 


A ARGARET MURTHA 


Latest Models in Corsets and Lingerie, Tea 
Gowns, Négligés, Matinees and Silk Skirts 
Trousseaux a Specialty 13 West 3oth St., N. Y. 
Sk Ff Se MA ¥ 
DRESSMAKER AND IMPORTER 
Maker of The Doctor’s Corset 
125 West s6th Street, New York 
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Water color sketches with written description 
of all the imported gowns. Spring Season 
1g00. Henrietta R. Simpson, 7 East 31st Street. 





HILDREN’S PARTIES 


THE Misses WHITE will take entire charge 

of the Entertainment, giving Afternoons of 
Games, Stories and Fairy Tales, Dancing. Address 
DEAN'S, 572 FirtH Ave., New York. 





“SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 
ee ak SHOPPING 


Of every description. Articles for personal 

and household use selected with taste and 
care. References. Address, Mrs. Julia Hayes Percy, 
18 West 34th Street, New York. 


EW YORK SHOPPING 


Of all kinds, by a woman of experience. 
Estimates given for furnishing houses. Send 
for circular. Mrs. M. W. Ketchum, 102 W. 42d St 


PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


MBROIDERING 


On Dresses. Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle, and 

Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween 14th and 15th Streets. 


MBROIDERING 


Of every description made by hand and by 

machinery. Orders executed at short notice. 
AuGusT BiiQuEz, 256 Sixth Avenue, between 16th 
and 17th Streets. 


OOKBINDING, 


Plain and Artistic, in all varieties ot leather, 
at moderate prices. Henry Blackwell, Uni- 
versity Place, Cor. toth St., N. Y 


























HE SCIENTIFIC TRAINING 


of Memory. Six Lessons: A Lesson in Fic- 

tion, Poetry, History, Psychology, Whist, 
and the Phrenology of Memory. Ten Dollars. In- 
dividual Instruction. Miss Clara Conway, tog West 
44th Street, New York. 





TOILET ARTICLES | 
LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use positively removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price, b 
mail, $1.50. Orrve Ropart & Co., 347 Fift 
Avenue, opp. Waldorf-Astoria 











HAIRDRESSING 


y 5%. D R —E 


(Late with A. Simonson), LApigs’ HAIR 
DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, etc. 

Telephone, 856 Madison Square 


13 W. 29th Street. 





DIED 


Kortright.—On Thur., 26 Apr., Gou- 
verneur, son of the late Nicholas G. Kortright. 


Seely.—At the residence of her brother-in- 
law, William Rockefeller, No. 689 Fifth ave., 
of pneumonia, Mrs. E. L. Seely. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Stoddard - Duncan. — Miss Jermain, 
Stoddard, daughter of the Rev. Charles A. 
Stoddard, to Mr. Stuart Duncan, son of Mr, 
John Duncan. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Price-Dyer.—Mr. Theodore Price and 
Miss Harriet Dyer, daughter of the late Gen- 
eral Alexander Dyer, will be married at the 
home of the bride’s sister on Mon., 28 May. 


Sanford-Low.—Mr. Henry Gansevoort 
Sanford and Miss Mary Mott Low, daughter of 
Mr. Joseph T. Low, will be married in St. 
James’s Church on Tue., 29 May. 


WEDDINGS 


Delafield-Beasley.— Mr. Edward C. 
Delafield, son of Mr. Maturin L. Delafield, and 
Miss Margaretta Stockton Beasley, daughter ot 
the late Mercer Beasley, were married in St. 
Thomas’s Church on Mon., 30 Apr., the Rev. 
Dr. Morgan Dix, assisted by the Rev. Dr. John 
Wesley Brown and the Rev. Dr. Henry Lu- 
beck officiating. Maid of honor, Miss Kather- 
ine Beasley. Bridesmaids: Miss Catherine Dix, 
Miss Maizie Delafield, Miss Catherine Dodge, 
Miss Mary Nicol, Miss Harriet Delafield, 
Miss Suzanne Green. Best man, Mr. Joseph 
L. Delafield. Ushers: Mr. Percy R. Pyne, 
Jr., Mr. John R. Delafield, Mr. Alexander M, 
Hadden, Mr. William Schultz, Mr. Robert 
Southard, 


Eustis-Morton.—Mr. William Corcoran 
Eustis, son of the late George Eustis, and Miss 
Edith Morton, daughter of ex-Governor Levi 
P. Morton, were marrid in Grace Church on 
Mon., 30 Apr., at noon. Bishop Potter, as- 
sisted by the Rev. Dr, William R. Huntington, 
officiating. 

Flower-girls : Miss Titine Hitchcock, Miss 
** Patsy’’ Carroll. Bridesmaids: Miss Celes- 
tine Eustis, Miss Lena Morton, Miss Rosa- 
mund Street, Miss Helen Morton. Best man, 
Mr. George P. Eustis. Ushers: Mr, Center 
Hitchock,. Mr. J. B. Eustis, Mr. James W. 
Appleton, Mr. Craig Wadsworth, Mr. Frederic 
d’ Hauteville, Mr. N. B. Eustis, Mr. Rowlins 
Cotterrel, Mr. George Hellen. 


Hastings — Benedict. — Mr. Thomas 
Hastings. son of the Rev. Dr. Thomas Has- 
tings, and Miss Helen Ripley Benedict, daughter 
of Mr. E. C. Benedict, were married in the 
Second Congregational Church at Greenwich, 
Conn., on Mon., 30 Apr. The Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Hastings, assisted by the Rev. Dr. 
Henry M. Saunders, officiating. Page, Master 
Lawrence White. Best man, Mr. Charles F. 
McKim. Ushers: Mr. Robert H. Russell, 
Mr. W. H. Roome, Mr. Henry Barbey, Mr. 
Herbert Satterlee, Mr. William B. Coster, Mr. 
Arden Robbins, Mr. Frank S. Hastings, Mr. 
Charles Dana Gibson, Mr. Percy Turnure, 
Mr. Cecil Baring, Mr. Stanford White, Mr. 
R. H. Barie. 


Randall-Bradhurst. — Mr. Thomas 
Henry Randall and Miss Elizabeth Bradhurst, 
daughter of Mr. Charles C. Bradhurst, will be 
married in the Church of the Transfiguration 
on Sat., 5 May, the Rev. Dr. Houghton 
officiating. Bridesmaids : Miss Celeste Britton, 
Miss Helen Jackson. Best man, Mr. New- 
bold Lawrence. Ushers: Mr. Raleigh Gilder- 
sleeve, Mr. Reginald Ronalds, Mr. Richard 
W. G. Welling, Mr. George Cary, Mr. 
Henry Terriday, Mr. D. R. Randall. 


Stewart-De Forest.—Mr. William 
Adams Walker Stewart, son of the late W. A- 
W. Stewart, and Miss Frances Emily De 
Forest, daughter of Mr. Robert W. De Forest, 
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re married in the Madison Square Presby- 


fan Church on Tue., 1 May, the Rev. 
_ Charles H. Parkhurst officiating. 
Maid of honor, Miss Ethel De Forest. 


tdesmaids : Miss Violet Stewart, Miss Hilda 
fany, Miss Pearl Underwood, Miss Mary 
wart. Best man, Mr. Francis G. Stewart. 
hers: Mr. Stewart Waller, Mr. Johnston 
Forest, Mr. Thacher M. Brown, Mr. 
illiam G. Low, Jr., Mr. Joseph Earl Shef- 
li, Mr. David Magie, Jr., Mr. Samnel T. 
Imer, Mr. Charles Pierce. 


INTIMATIONS 


Cesnola.—Count and Countess di Cesnola 
i their daughrer, Miss Louise di Cesnola, 
jed for Europe on the 26 Apr. on the 
puraine. ‘They will spend the summer trav- 
ng in Italy and France. 


Frothingham.—Mr. Samuel Frothing- 
has taken the Bishop cottage at Lenox for 
season. 


Hammond,—Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
mmond will spend the early summer at Scar- 
rough-on-the-Hudson. 


Hoffman.—Mr. and Mrs. William M. V. 
pffman will sail for Europe on June 6, to be 
ay for three or four months. 


Iselin,—Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Iselin will 
t return to America until the autumn. At 
rent they are occupying their apartment in 
ris. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


St. Paul—Sailing Wed., 25 Apr.: Mrs. 
J. Bradley, Miss Bradley, Mr. Daniel Brad- 
y, Miss Breese, Mr. and Mrs. Henry D. 
urnham, Miss Burnham, Mrs. Mary Elliott, 
fr. and Mrs. Gerald Livingston Hoyt, Miss 
wlia Hoyt, Mr. and Mrs. L. Lorillard, Mrs. 
ichard Parrish. 


Teutonic.—Sailing Wed., 25 Apr.: Miss 
izabeth Agnew, Miss Mary Agnew, Mr. and 
irs. Albert C. Bostwick, Mrs. Prescott Hall 
utler, Miss Tuscan L. Butler, Mr. and Mrs. 
beorge Crocker, the Misses Crocker, Mr. and 
rs. Bayard Cutting, the Misses Cutting, 
faster Cutting, Miss Ismay, Mrs. Kennicutt, 
irs. Alfred Bishop Mason, Mrs. James Mc- 
licker, Lady Playtair, Mr. and Mrs. E. Ran- 
olph, Mr. J. Hampden Robb, Mrs. S. H. 
Russell, Miss Russell, Miss Rutherford, Miss 
. W. Rutherford, Mrs. William Sloane, 
Miss Sloane, Countess of Strafford, Mr. G. 
ead Tooker, Mr. J. Louis Willard, Miss 
ary Livingston Willard, Dr. and Mrs. P. B. 
lyckoff, Miss Wyckoff. 











He only new play of the week was 
Borderside, which was brought out on 
Monday at the Lyceum Theatre. 

The playwright, Mrs. Eva Foster Riggs, has 

laid the story of her sentimental comedy in the 

South, and secured, as interpreter ot the leading 

female réle, Miss Virginia Calhoun, a young 

Southerner, who has won commendation in 

London. 


The farce, A Runaway Girl, at Daly’s Thea- 
tre, appears to revolve around a man, James T. 
Powers, whose antics nearly constitute the 
show as now presented. The popularity of 
this musical farce appears unabated, although it 
is a last year’s revival. 


Joseph Jefferson is playing his last week at the 
Fitth Avenue Theatre, and those who have not 
seen him this season may be interested in knowing 
that Rip Van Winkle will be given this even- 
ing and on Saturday afternoon ; The Rivals on 
Friday evening ; The Cricket on the Hearth, 
Saturday night. With the close of Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s engagement, this old playhouse, so curi- 
ously misnamed, will cease to be the home of 
the ¢* legitimate.”” 


Mr. Proctor, who is already successfully 
managing two vaudeville houses, is to’ open the 
house for continuous vaudeville on Monday next. 
The Earl of Yarmouth, Thomas Q. Seabrooke, 
and Cissie Loftus are the distinguished stage 
folk who are announced for the opening per- 
formances. 








On Monday next the Bostonians will revive 
Robin Hood at the Knickerbocker Theatre. 
In the meantime they are continuing their 
entertaining presentation of Victor Herbert's 
latest operetta, The Viceroy. 


Julia Marlowe, in Barbara Frietchie, is to 
appear on Monday next at the Harlem Opera 
House. The announcement is made that this 
house will close its doors for the season on 17 
May, its last week’s attraction being no less 
personages than Ellen Terry and Sir Henry 
Irving. 


A Night in Venice, one of Strauss’s merry 
operas, is being given for the week by the 
Castle Square Company at the American 
Theatre. The programme for next week is 
Lohengrin in English ; and for the week fol- 
lowing Mignon and Tannhiauser, also in Eng- 


lish. 


Quo Vadis continues prosperously at the 
Herald Square Theatre, as also does the rival 
dramatization at the New York. Special cor- 
respondence from Italy to the New York 
Times gives some interesting notes on the per- 
formances of Quo Vadis in the Eternal City. 
The initial one lasted from 9 p.m. until 2 
A.M., but the attention of an audience which 
filled the Monzoni Theatre was: held from 
beginning to end. The play promises to be 
the sensation of the season there. 


Weber and Fields announce the close of their 
season on Saturday evening. —Buffalo Bill like- 
wise with his army of assistant entertainers, will 
give the last performance for the season on 
Saturday.—Way Down East is to distribute 
souvenirs on 8 May, the close of its season at 
the Academy of Music being announced for 12 
May. 


The revival of Lord and Lady Algy at the 
Empire Theatre has been so prosperous that no 
date is named for its withdrawal ; on the con- 
trary, matinees continue to be given in mid- 
week as well as on Saturday, as though it was 
the beginning of the season.— Hearts are 
Trumps has only a week longer at the Garden 
Theatre, it being under contract for production 
at Chicago. 


Sherlock Holmes is apparently to abide at the 
Garrick for some considerable time, since the 
public is invited to secure seats one month in 
advance. Mr. William Gillette and his four-act 
drama have unmistakably made a big hit. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
PAGE 305 


Gown of white crépe de chine over white 
taffeta. The foundation is five-gored, finished 
with deep accordion-plaited frill with ruche at 
hem. The drop skirt, of crépe de chine, trains 
slightly, is tucked and gored to fit closely over 
the foundation. The circular flounce is headed 
by a wavy, cream-white batiste insertion. 
Broad bands of the batiste insertion are down 
front gore and at both side-gore seams, continu- 
ing on flounce which has batiste appliqués, giv- 
ing panel effect. 

The bodice and sleeves are tucked, and revers 
of batiste insertion follow an appliqué band 
which is fulled slightly at shoulder and drawn 
down to waist in front. Batiste bandings down 
sleeves, making pointed cuff, and also soft, 


high collar. A cerise girdle of panne velvet 
completes this attractive frock. Black feathers 
in hair. 


PAGE 3°07 


Upper Lerr.—Summer gown, of dark-blue 
barege or canvas, made with a plain circular 
skirt, and a tucked bodice with the new sleeves. 
Collar and cuffs of white silk, braided with 
black. High collar, yoke and inner sleeves of 
white lawn, gathered. High corselet and long 
streamers of blue velvet. Crossed bands of 
guipure. ‘Toque of white straw trimmed with 
blue chiffon and forget-me-nots. 


Upper Ricut.—Street gown, of tan Venetian 
cloth, with three-piece skirt, the front breadth 
of which is tucked. Bodice trimmed with 
shaped stitched bands and stitched tucks, High 
belt of folded white cloth. Vest and collar of 
white cloth, embroidered with black. Deep 


sailor collar of white cloth, appliquéd with black 


and embroidered around the edge with pistache- | s 








| 
| 
| 
| 


|many of whose patients were 
| Yorkers. 
| tifically with positive benefit to the health. 





green silk just inside of the scallops, which are 
outlined with black and gold braid. 


Centre Ficure.—Summer gown, of white 
grenadine over blue taffeta. Inset bands of 
batiste embroidery in écru. Bodice made in 
the same way. Straps and belt of black velvet. 
Yoke, collar, and front of pale-blue chiffon, 
trimmed with very fine beading, through which 
is run the narrowest width of black velvet baby 
ribbon, Toque of blue chiffon, trimmed with 
lilies-ot-the-valley and leaves. 


Lower Lerr.—Afternoon frock, of écru | 


mull, tucked and hand embroidered. Belt of 
black velvet. Small bolero, tops of sleeves, 
and knot of hand-embroidered mull appliquéd 


on net. Yoke and collar of white mull, corded. | 


Scarf of accordion-plaited mull with embroidered 
ends. Hat of black, trimmed with ostrich 
tips. 

Lower Ricut.—Gown of white organdie 
over pale yellow. The skirt is circular and 
trimmed with tucked lace-edged flounces. 
Lower sleeves of organdie trimmed with inser- 
tion. Bodice and upper sleeves of gathered or- 
gandie. Fichu effect of fine lace. Hat of 


white lace straw, trimmed with white flowers | 


and black velvet. Parasol of white silk, polka 
dotted, and edged with narrow lace. 


PAGE 309 


Uprer Lerr Ficure.—A dainty summer 
bodice like the illustration is made of hand- 
tucked écru batiste, inlet with batiste inser- 
tions. The yoke is deep and broad, and cut in 


squares, outlined with a little ruche of écru | 


chiffon. A plaited chiffon vest peeps from 


between the fronts, and is smartened with fancy | 


gold buttons. Black velvet girdle and black 


tulle tie. 


Lower Lerr Ficure.—Pale-blue taffeta 
bodice, tucked and joined together with linen 
rackstitching. About the neck and going to 
one side, forming a double-breasted effect, is a 
stitched band of taffeta cut in scallops. Sleeves 
have a little cap at the top and are stitched at the 
hand. Pilastron of corded silk. 


MIppLe batiste 


Ficure. — Ecru 


cape, 


trimmed with a deep black chantilly flounce 


(Continued on page vii) 


DUNLAP’S 
LADIES’ SAILORS, 


SPLIT STRAW {$5.—-ROUGH AND 


READY OR COARSE SENNIT $3. 


tie 





GOWNS 


28 West 30th Street 
NEW YORK 
E. H. FIELDING & CO. 
Bonnets and Hats | 


14 WEST 22D STREET 
NEW YORK 

















Dr. Noél’s Electro-Thermal Baths 


41 West 33d Street, New York, 


are prescribed by leading physicians as being 
the most invigorating and curative agents 
known for nerve, blood, and chronic diseases. 


OBESITY 


Hygeia Obesity Tea is a marvellously successful 
remedy for surplus fat. Used for many years in the 
private practice of Drs, Emmet and Helen Dens- 
more, specialists in obesity and chronic diseases, 
prominent New 
Reduces the weight naturally and scien 
Trial 
package, with interesting circulars, 10 cents. At all 
leading druggists. Hygesa Mfg. Co., 18 West 34th 
c., 3. Y. 
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“THE THORNDYKE ” 
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HOTEL DENIS 
Atlantic City’s Foremost Hostelry. Thoroughly 


| modern in every detail. Situated directly on the ocean 


front. 


Open the entire year, and offers to those in 


search of rest and recreation all that the virtues of 
pure air,a perfect climate, and healthful, restful 


surroundings can afford. 


The glass front piazza, 


or Sun room, will appeal to those who love to watch 


the sea. 
hours from. New York. 


Excellent cuisine, Three and a quarter 
JOSEPH H. BORTON 
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ACROSS 
THE 
CONTINENT 





By way of New York and Niagara Falls, 
through the centers of populations and the 
gateways of commerce, which are, of course, 
on or reached by the New York Central. 

For particulars see the new ‘* Round the 
World *’ folder just issued by the New York 
Central Lines. It confains a $700.00 map. 


A copy will be sent free, post-paid, on receipt 
of three cents in stamps, by George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York. 

















16 West 234 St. 
166 Broad way. 


{ 


New York: 





Brooklyn: 504 Fulton 8t. 
Boston: 169 Tremont St. 
Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut St. 
Chicago: 74 State St. 





Olein Skin Food 


IS GUARANTEED TO | 
_ Remove those fine lines 
from around the eyes and 
mouth and whiten the 
skin in a few applica- 
tions. 

Dr. Amos Grey says: 
“ Oleia Skin Food is 
perfectly pure will 
| positively soften aad re- 
move wrinkles and re- 
, store healthy color and 
} firmness to the skin.” 


Price, $1.50 Address all mail orders to 


OLIVE ROBART & CO. 

347 Furrn Avenue, opp. Waldorf-Astoria 
On sale at La Pensec, 403 Fifth Ave. 
and at $5 St. Martin's Lane, London 





ULEIN' SKIN. FOOD 









Vogue publishes more 
smart fashions than any 


other periodical. 













































FOR DRIVING AND BICYCLING 


FOR GC LFING, SEASHORE, ETC. 


FOR YACHTING AND SHIPBOARD 





THE LADYSMITH 


Straw Hertmet Sportinc Hat 


FROM THE SAME HAT SIX DISTINCT SHAPES ARE OBTAINABLE 

Vocue, in its mumber of 19 April says: ‘* The Ladysmith hat is new this € ET QUAUTE fine cloth in various colors, black, red, or in plain white India fabric.’’ 
season, and fills a long felt want, as it is extremely light, and being made of very enntall wR To be had only through representative hatters and millinery establishme 
pliable straw stitched together, and not glued, it can be bent in a variety of shapes, throughout the country, and of SCOTT & CO., 1 Old Bond St., Lond 
becoming to many faces, It also looks well on women to whom the sailor hat sole agent. The trade is supplied by the makers. 
is unbecoming and inappropriate, These hats are bound and trimmed with 































PHIPPS & ATCHISON Sr MAKERS OF LADIES’ HATS 


This hat is already imitated. The above trade mark will protect you 





Messrs. CAMERDEN & Forster, of 273 Fifth Ave. 
STATIONERS 
Makers of WEDDING STATIONERY 


PLATES ENGRAVED IN OLD ENGLISH, ROMAN OR SCRIPT 
PAPERS SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR THE PURPOSE 





Absolute correctness in form and style 


Designs and estimates furnished for Schools, Clubs, Societies, etc. 


Commercial work for Professional Men in the finest style possible 





Inquiries by mail promptly attended to. If in or near New York, our 
representative will call with samples and be prepared to make intelligent 


° 9 suggestions 
FE. Miller’s FIFTH AVE., - Bert em _ NEW YORK 


273 “ AND 30TH STs., ~ 


G olf Opposite Holland House 


a Constabl ap 
THE NEWEST IDEA |_ As F 














THE LATEST FRENCH HYGIENIC 


IN A HAT XV 
of lightest straw, stitched (no glue), || CORSET 
| it is the coolest hat imaginable. le Suits and V \ rap S. 6) O | 


It may be converted into a half- |~ Oo || Mme. GARDNER 


















| dozen different shapes by bending Street Dresses, Driving Coats, me shad Etons. | 
| the brim, and in its original Het- : [| Corsets made to order 
meT SuapPE it is a perfect protection | | Tailor-made Costumes. | 52 West 21st Street 
inst the sun. ‘ 
Bag Sonar Long Garments, Golf and Tourist Capes. | All the newest models 
Trimmed with Khaki, white mull, gv a ; Pp 
and golf red flannel scarf. Carriage Mantles, Evening Wraps. | Corsets 
+ ~~? ‘i | l- 
E. MILLER Silk Waists. |For reducing corpu 
PRICE, $6.00 | ency and length- 
Formerly of 260 Fifth Ave Q | ening the waist 
Reuree } a 19 treet, . ‘ Perf fi teed 
 - g6 West 34th Street | ect Tt guarantee 
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He close of the century finds poor India, for all the boasted blessings of 
I English domination, under the blight of a devastating famine which late 
official advices say is causing indescribable and unparalleled misery. So 
great has been the mortality among animals that ‘‘ the authorities are trying to 
adapt farm implements so that human power can replace that of bullocks—a 
hitherto unheard-of measure.’” The advices confirm the most extreme stories 
of the very terrible nature of what the natives are undergoing—children home- 
less, naked, emaciated, wandering about, and numbers of adults lying dead of 
starvation. No more harrowing tale has ever been told of any nation, and yet 
for some inexplicable reason, neither English people nor the British government 
has concerned itself with the matter. Certain editorial apologists for the 
English have appeared in this country, but there are some damning facts that 
cannot be explained away, even by special expert pleading. 


The House of Commons, in the early part of April, refused to order an 
investigation, and although in the course of discussion, there was some severe 
criticism by one English member in particular, who had spent most of his life 
in India, and who had recently been in the famine districts, neither his fellows 
in the House, nor the London press, gave him any encouragement in his efforts 
to create a sentiment in favor of justice for the Indian. On the contrary, the 
press, almost without exception, reviled the member for daring to state facts. 
In brief, he claimed that India is being exploited for Englishmen by English- 
men, and that the poor native is impoverished by over-burdening taxes, the salt 
tax especially being very hard on the poor. All the industries, the commerce, 
and banking are dominated by Englishmen who draw very large salaries. It 
will be remembered that while the English government has voted enormous sums 
to carry on the war in South Africa, there has been only a small parlia- 


mentary appropriation for the Indian famine. No bazaar attended by London 
fashion has been held for India ; no hospital-ship has been prepared for her, nor 
has the Queen headed a subscription list for that stricken land. 


It is significant that while Lord Curzon, the viceroy, reports that he has 
all the money in hand that he can properly spend ; and, while the govern- 
ment limits its activity to placing food supplies in places of drought and giving 
five millions (out of many times that number affected) employment on the public 
works, that the most terrible and widespread misery exists, and that American 
missionaries from India, now inthis country, urge the sending of money in preference 
to the shipment of grain, it being a more expeditious method of aid, and as thor- 
oughly feasible aone, BECAUSE THE GRAIN IS FOR SALE IN INDIA. What kind of 
government-established-and-administrated food supplies are these that leave 
people to starve, and how could a conscientious and efficient viceroy report that 
he had sufficient funds, when the money of Americans is being solicited to buy food 
supplies held this moment in India? It cannot be pretended that it is beyond 
either the domain or the power of the government to appoint special officials 
to deal with so terrible a calamity as famine. England is mightily disturbed over 
her loss of military prestige in South Africa. It would be as well if she took some 
thought of her loss of prestige as Christian-empire builder—Germany, America, 
the whole civilized world giving alms to the subjects which she despoiled that 
her sons may draw fat salaries. 


And Kipling, the champion of the oppressed, what an opportunity India 
offers him to aid a down-trodden and helpless race! But Kipling is too busy 
cracking jokes with Tommy Atkins in South Africa, and in bellowing rageful 
fifth-century sentiments of hatred toward the Boer, to give heed to deaths from 
starvation. Poor India, what a pathetic instance is she of the truth of the dictum : 
No man is noble enough to hold another man in subjection — and the same is 
true of nations. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


SKUNK BEGUILING OF AMERICAN WOMEN— 


MASSON’S NOTES ON JEROME BONA- 


AND PATTERSON— 


MORTALITY 


PARTE ELIZA 


THE AMONG MIS- 


SIONARIES’ WIVES — CHI- 
CAGO DEFINED BY 
PRESIDENT LOW 

N the fur trade, it appears, there is consid- 

I erable amusement at the expense of Ameri- 

can woman, in consequence of her very 
easy gullibility in the matter of American 
skunk. This fur is bought in large quantities 
by foreigners, and commercially the catch of it 
is of far greater value than the catch of Russian 
sable. Foreign furriers and dressmakers call it 
Alaska sable, and the laugh on the American 
woman is because she unsuspectingly pays these 
foreign garment purveyors large prices for cloth 
trimmed with skunk, not recognizing it as the 
fur she scorns to use as too common. 

# 
* * 

Those readers who remember Frederic Mas- 
son's uncompromising setting forth of Jo- 
sephine, the wife of Napoleon, in his history 
of the Bonaparte family, published a few years 
ago, will be interested in a third volume re- 
cently published, which gives an account of 
the marriage of Miss Eliza Patterson and Je- 
rome Bonaparte. The tale has been told many 
times before, but the interest in this version of 
it is that it is the testimony of an indefatigable 
delver into archives. The bare facts are that 
Jerome Bonaparte married Miss Patterson in 
1804, a fact of which he made official announce- 
ment. Such an alliance did not suit Jerome's am- 
bitious brother Napoleon, as might very easily be 
imagined. The First Consul ordered Jerome to 
return to France, and orders were given to ship 
the bride back to America if she accompanied 
her husband. Jerome’s obeying of the sum- 
mons was tardy, a flaunting of authority 
that angered Napoleon, who, when he assumed 
the title of emperor, decreed that Jerome was 
never to be regarded in the line of succession. 
He likewise forbade all civil officials to make 
any record of what he styled the ‘* pretended ”’ 
marriage. When Jerome, accompanied by his 
wife, finally reached Europe, he found it im- 
possible to obtain the necessary passports for 
his wife, and she was finally sent to England, 
where a son was born. Jerome meanwhile met 
his brother, who steadfastly refused to recog- 
nize the marriage. Miss Patterson was not 
even permitted to stay in England; but, on 
request of the emperor, conveyed through her 
husband, she returned to Baltimore. Within 
a short time, it will be remembered, Jerome 
was given as wife, by his emperor-brother, a 
daughter of the King of Wiirtemburg. Among 
many interesting facts in regard to Eliza Pat- 
terson is that she received the equivalent of 
$1,000 a month by order of the Emperor for 
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nearly ten years to the autumn of 1814 and 
that her remittance receipts were signed Eliza 
Bonaparte, although she had obtained a divorce 
in Maryland. The whole story forms a most 
romantic episode in the history of one who 
surely earned the title ‘« strenuous.”” 

- 

* * 

Among the many interesting topics con- 
sidered at the Ecumenical Conference on For- 
eign Missions, one of supreme moment, that 
relating to the missionary and matrimony. The 
question created a great stir among the audi- 
ence, which was treated to a number of more 
or less acutely diverse views of the subject, the 
deliverances of the missionaries themselves. In 
the main, those who argued in favor of matri- 
mony appeared to be concerned mainly for the 
comfort and pleasures of the missionary him- 
self. One of the advocates of marriage bluntly 
said, that to require or expect a missionary to 
be a celibate ‘*is unreasonable, irrational, and 
uncalled for. ‘The men working in these de- 
pressing surroundings need a little paradise in 
the shape of a home. The missionary should 
not be dictated to by a Board of Missions.”” 
This outspoken opinion was applauded by the 
audience, which was, however, just as friendly 
to the opinions in opposition expressed by the 
next speaker, the Rev. J. Hudson Taylor, a 
missionary from China. After deprecating the 
levity with which the subject had been treated, 
this speaker went on to give some staggering 
figures as to missionary wife-dying in China. 
One missionary, known to the speaker, has six 
dead wives in China and one lying in a ceme- 
tery in this country. A large number of mis- 
sionaries are now living with their third wives. 
In fact, the-mission to which Mr. Taylor is 
attached, buried such a large number of young 
wives that they were compelled to make ita 
rule that missionary women must become ac- 
climated to the extent of a three-years’ resi- 
dence in China before marrying. The reverend 
speaker further stated that twice the number of 
married missionaries had to be furloughed as 
compared to unmarried ones ; that single men 
and women do not break down in China ; that 
those who went out married did not acquire 
the language as easily as single mis<ionaries ; 
that the married ones were apt to separate for 
a season in order to study the language. It is 
a novelty to read of a work and a profession 
in which bachelors and spinsters are more to 
be desired than married folk, whose wont it is 
to consider themselves the salt of the earth. 

¥* 
* % 

At the second annual dinner of the Eastern 
alumni of the University of Chicago, Presi- 
dent Low, of Célumbia, paid the great city of 
the west some well-deserved compliments. He 
claimed for it, as contrasted with New York, 
that it is more characteristic of what is distinc- 
tively American, its superb force and energy 
and fine civic patriotism making it a worthy ex- 
ample. President Harper, of Chicago, was 
especially commended by President Low, for his 
efforts now making to adapt the University work 
so that the heretofore idle summer season may 
be utilized for purposes of instruction. The 
destiny of New York, as defined by President 
Low, is to interpret Europe to the United 
States, and, on the other hand, to interpret the 
United States to the other world as a 
‘« mediator." The only comment to be made 
upon this is that the city-by-the-sea does not 
appear at present to be engaged in helping 
along the latter part of her destiny. 
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BEYOND THE STONE 


DRAGON 
BY CAROLINE SHELLEY 


Iewed from the outside, the house looked 
gloomy and forbidding, with its green, 
holland shades tightly drawn, and the 

thick coating of tanbark before the doors. In- 
side, a solemn hush pervaded, the servants 
crept noiselessly along the richly carpeted halls 
or tapped fearfully up and down the polished 
stairs, the air was oppressive with the heavy 
fragrance of tuberoses ; inside, the Governor's 
lady sat listlessly in her armchair with her sad, 
white face in her hands, and upon the bed with 
its pale, silk hangings, lay the little, new baby 
—dead. The old stone dragon that crouched 
at the entrance of the Governor's mansion 
knew all about it, only he, with his silent 
mouth and grim granite eyes, but to-morrow 
all the world must know. 

How often he remembered seeing her pass 
between the stone portals through the long, 
cold winter, with her proud face glowing 
above her sables, and her steps so buoyant 
and so gay; how important he had felt at 
guarding the entrance to the mansion that held 
so beautiful a woman ! 

And now March had come, the crocuses 
were lifting their heads in the gardens at the 
end of the street, the tempered winds were 
melting away the last unsightly patches of snow 
from the budding grass ; hope, the emblem of 
the new-born spring was everywhere rife, ex- 
cept beyond in the darkened house watched 
over by the stone dragon, where hope was 
slain and the Governor's lady sat sorrowing. 
Through the chill spring afternoon, the dragon 
warmed himself in the sunshine, mourning, 
too, and studying the occupants of the car- 
riages that drove up to the gates, who came to 
solemnly inquire at the door and then went 
quietly away. 

Toward evening he slumbered ; this was un- 
usual, but he had grown weary with watching 
as the last visitor had driven away. And while 
he slept uneasily, he dreamed that a group of 
three people were slowly approaching the 
house ; they were apparently Germans, the two 
women were short and heavily built. They 
wore dingy shawls about their shoulders and 
partly concealing their faces, their feet were en- 
cased in clumsy, ill-fitting shoes, and one car- 
ried under her shawl a white bundle. The man 
was dressed in the rough working clothes of the 
German peasant ; he might have been a cobbler 
by trade, but that is surmise. The group stood 
there in the dusk and conversed in low, agitated 
whispers, glancing covertly, now and then, at 
the big pretentious house and at the stone 
dragon who, as he lay asleep, wondered idly 
what such poor-looking people could be doing 
in this exclusive part of the city. Then sud- 
denly he awoke, shuddering and perplexed, 
with the sound of a deep sobbing voice close 
to his ear: 

*¢ God bless you and keep you forever, my 
little one,”” it said. 

Had he been really dreaming at his post? 
He glanced up and down. No one was in 
sight, and the March wind swept the dust in 
eddies up the deserted street, but on the door- 
step remained the white bundle that the Ger- 
man woman had carried. It stretched out its 
small arms to the dragon with a wailing cry, 


(Continued on page 310) 
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(Continued from page 308) 

and on its sleeve he saw embroidered a single 
name in German text. He lay there staring at 
this surprising discovery far into the night. He 
thought perhaps it was the ghost of the little 
dead baby that had returned to comfort the 
grief-stricken people within. When the care- 
takers came to close the heavy doors for the 
night they would find it, and how glad they 
would be, and how glad he would be for them ; 
and as he thought about it the door was opened, 
and the baby uttered another appealing cry ; 
the lights from the hall flickered in the wind 
and flashed out on the child’s fair face. There 
was a hurried controversy between two voices 
on the threshold ; then all was darkness, the 
bolts were softly drawn—the little stranger had 
been welcomed inside. 


Eighteen years, eighteen long, cold win- 
ters and eighteen springs ; and never once had 
the crocuses forgotten to bloom at the end of 
the street, nor the budding green grass to shove 
its way through the bleak sod in front of the 
Governor's home. 

It was March again, and the wind whistled 
up the street, sweeping the dust along in cir- 
cles before it ; the dragon lay sunning himself 
in front of the mansion in the chill spring sun- 
shine. But the aspect presented by the house 
was different from that on the day eighteen 
years ago when the dragon had slumbered. A 
gay awning stretched its length from the open 
door to the sidewalk’s edge ; it swelled in and 
out with every truant wind, and its bright red 
fringe struck impertinently now and then 
against the severe nose of the dragon. The 
street was alive with whirling carriages and 
pretty women on foot ; feathers and velvet and 
laces swept under the sheltering canopy with 
merry jest and laughter and the perfume of 
March violets. Inside all was light, and warmth, 
and music, and down the staircase came the 
fair young bride in all her bravery and precious 
jewels, the gleam of her golden hair vying with 
the brightness of her eyes beneath her wedding 
veil, and outside the marriage bells were ring- 
ing for the beautiful daughter of the Governor. 

All the afternoon they kept up the festivities, 
the carriages whirled to the door and deposited 
their burdens of furs and velvet; through the 
open windows came the strains of the violins 
and the fragrance of bride-roses, until at last 
the daylight waned and the Governor's equi- 
page stood before the gates with white favors 
in the horses’ ears, and the crowd outside 
pressed closer around the awning to see the 
departure of the bride. 

It was all over in a moment, and the ca- 
parisoned horses were flying up the street ; as 
she passed down the steps she laid her small 
gray-gloved hand for a moment upon the 
dragon’s head ; it was a mute farewell. He 
had seen her come and now he saw her go; 
if he had not had a heart of stone his eyes 
would have melted with tears as he thrilled 
under her touch, but he lay there motionless 
and stolid as only a granite dragon can ; and 
one by one the guests departed until nothing 
was left but the gay awning and the scattered 
rose-petals drifting unheeded down the steps. 
After the excitement the street seemed very 
quiet to the dragon ; the curious crowd around 
the gates had wandered away now that there 
was nothing more to see and only three old 
people remained. They stood huddled to- 
gether at a little distance, talking in whispers 





























with their eyes on the great house ; they were 
Germans, apparently ; the dragon had seen 
them once before, eighteen years ago, but 
they had changed since then. The two 
women were white-haired and wrinkled now ; 
they wore the same old shawls, a bit shabbier, 
perhaps, and one was wiping her tearful eyes 
with the corner of hers; the man had grown 
infirm ; he leaned upon a stick and he looked 
out through great bowed spectacles upon the 
world. 

«¢ God bless you and keep you forever, my 
little one,’’ the woman muttered, but in her 
eyes were tears of joy. The dragon shook 
himself and looked hard; there was nothing 
there ; he blinked his eyes and looked again ; 
no, there was nothing, only the wind whis- 
tling around the corners and whirling the dust 
into eddying pools in the March sunshine. 
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TWO POPULAR SKIRT MODELS-—MACHINE-MADE 


LACES ADOPTED BY FASHIONABLE 
PEOPLE—GREEK TUNIC LACES— 
WHITE CREPE DE CHINE, 


DOTTED WITH YELLOW 


Here are two skirt models so far most 
affected for street wear. The one 
has clusters or groups of small tucks 

equally spaced off in long lines from belt to a 
certain distance above the hem, which varies 
according to hight of wearer. The other has 
either a group of small tucks in the middle of 
the back, or a double or triple box-plait car- 
ried down the skirt with side-plaits over the 
hips, leaving the front plain. This popularity 
proclaims the fact that in both skirts the figure 
outline is well preserved, and that the slender 
and moderately robust are best advantaged. 
Anything proposed, whatever its vogue abroad, 
which will blur or destroy outlines, stands no 
chance at all of being taken up by the major- 
ity of women. There are, to be sure, excep- 
tions; those who dress, and dress very smartly, 
on individual lines, and they look charm- 
ing in some of the very full skirts, while 
others, who sacrifice everything to the desire 
for change, unmindful of becomingness, ven- 
ture on the very model they should avoid. 
We are constantly seeing the result of these 
different inclinations, but the correct impres- 
sion that clinging skirts are de rigueur is not 
in the least disturbed by other examples. 


LACES SUITABLE FOR SPECIFIED USES 


Elégantes—the women who drop at once 
whatever has become cheapened by common 
use—have declared for fine laces, but not neces- 
sarily real ones. Not that they would not or 
could not revive real lace wearing if they chose, 
but when anything can be so perfectly imitated 
as lace now is, that thing loses its value and its 
prestige, and is no longer worth the extravagant 
expenditure the use of it would entail. But 
fine machine-made laces are not to be had for 
a song. Alengon, chantilly, English and 
Brussels point, appliqué, etc., indicate the 
direction of this late movement. - The giving 
up of all heavy laces for gown trimmings, is as 
obligatory as was the abandonment of paillette 
gowns. 

On certain wraps, those heavy laces, are not 
tabooed, as they are remarkably well suited to 
certain genres; nor must it be understood that 
cluny and guipure laces are to vanish. Quite 
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the contrary, they are extremely modish, but 
it must be remembered that those laces come 
in many grades, from the very coarse to the 
very fine qualities. Both laces are smartly used 
to trim foulards, taffetas, veilings, and crepons. 

Duchesse lace is again being pushed to the 
fore. Very pretty are the set pieces now in 
demand for adjuncts to dressy gowns of every 
description. A fichu, a bertha, collar-cape, 
bolero, chemisette, and front or plastron, are 
all desirable bodice acquisitions. 

GREEK TUNICS. 

Inexpensive light laces, like point d’ esprit 
and lisiére, and luxeuil, are sometimes used for 
full Greek tunic draperies, where more costly 
lace would be unsuitable. This style of dra- 
pery is all in one piece, covers the low bodice in 
cross fullness, and leaves the waist line uncon- 
fined as the drapery passes from skirt to bodice. 
The same soft fullness is seen on long or elbow 
sleeves, but without hindrance to the line of 
arm, which is as well preserved as if it were 
fitted closely. 

For the long skirts 
flounced mousselines fall over a silk lining, or, 
more properly, a silk skirt. Two and three 
contrasting colors, in pale tints, are also used 
effectively in the sheerest of mousseline, one 
above the other. Any graceful line is adopted 
for the bottom finish of these tunics, the most 
graceful being a pointed drop in front and in 
the back. Such gowns require no other trim- 
ming than a garland of flowers, which may be 
long enough to trim part of the décolletage, or 
it may simply trail from the left shoulder. The 
longer they are the more grace, as then they 
fall low on the skirt. 


one or more plissé 


BATISTE EMBROIDERIES 


Batiste embroideries are unusually fine and 
so much in vogue, both in white and écru, 
that the choicest are rapidly vanishing. They 
trim light dress foulards charmingly. For 
example, a gown of light- blue satin - finish 
foulard, having a well-covered design in white 
lines, was conspicuously smart, because it had 
an open-front bolero of écru batiste, not only 
exquisitely embroidered, but with a valencien- 
nies entredeux inset in the windings of a narrow 
ribbon. This half-low Saint Cecilia neck was 
elaborately finished, showing off a pretty all- 
over valenciennes chemisette quite transparent, 
and mounting into aneckband. The latter had 
a small turn-over collar of lace and embroider- 
ed batiste, under which narrow blue velvet and 
gold braid were interlaced as a necklet. The 
sleeves were bell-shaped and made of the 
foulard, with undersleeves of batiste and lace 
to match the bolero, fastening at the wrists 
with gold sleeve-buttons. The same batiste 
was introduced on the skirt very smartly, under 
the upper tunic, which was simply hemmed. 
The bottom of the skirt represented a deep, 
plainly hemmed section of foulard, while the 
middle section was of batiste beautifully edged 
with long lace-trimmed tabs, suggesting the 
lower edge of the bolero. There was a gold 
ribbon belt, and the same ribbon, combined 
with lace, was turned up to the bottom of the 
chemisette on each side of the bodice, sug- 
gesting a narrow glimpse of an inside vest. 
These touches of gold, which were fascinating 
in the extreme, brought out the harmony 
of blue and écru to a charm. 


YELLOW AND WHITE IN COMBINATION 


Most youthful and altogether lovely, is a 
gown of white crépe de chine, pin-dotted with 
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yellow silk over its entire surface; a gown for 


ceremonious day wear. The skirt does not ex- 
ceed the graceful demi-traine in length, so de 
rigueur, and is mounted at the top in five rows of 
gathered puffs graduated to the belt, and flow- 
ing down in straight fullness, then edged with 
a full ruching of double mousseline, matching 
the pin-point embroidery. The round bodice 
has a white crépe corselet finely tucked, each 
tuck separated by a narrow gold cord, and 
fitted into the bodice lining, leaving the upper 
part, as far as the demi-decolletage, of the dotted 
crépe. A guimpe extending into a high neck- 
band of white point applique, is inset into the 
decolletage in a deep, round point, back and 
front, and into lesser ones between. There is 
a finish of gold fringe with a lace heading, 
about four inches wide altogether, on the bot- 
tom of the lace. A transparent pointed lace 
insetting is seen at the wrists of long, plain 
crépe de chine sleeves. At the waist is a girdle 
of twisted yellow mousseline with large chou, 
and below fall two long scarf ends of unequa! 
length, each being trimmed with the gold 
fringe similar to that used on the bodice. 

A third gown, one of decided distinction, all 
three part of this summer's wardrobe, to be put 
aside until the season opens at Newport, is 
built of white, silky mohair. Its skirt is laid 
all round in single box-plaits, well stitched 
down to the knee flare, the mohair below being 
faced with white silk. .A jacket bodice laid in 
shallow box-plaits, is high necked, with a suc- 
cession of small tabs cut from the bodice ma- 
terial after the plaits were stitched, and then 
the tabs were finished in the same manner. A 
wide bertha collar of mauve panne, deeply 
overlaid on its edge with Venice point, is set 
on the bodice above the shoulder-tops, leaving 
the upper part of it in plain mohair. The neck- 
band is of mauve panne, a bias scarf hooked 
in the back. The sleeves are A conde, that is, 
perfectly fitted to the arm, and trimmed at the 
wrist with a few folds of mohair, stitched. A 
white hat of crin, trimmed with two long, white 
plumes, is faced with double mauve crépe, 
while under the brim at the side are white 
roses. For coaching, afternoons, club-teas, 
and cool weather, is this genre of gown especi- 
ally ordered. 


WHITE TAFFETA COATEES 
Coatees of white taffeta, tucked in various 
ways, are now the luxurious little carriage 
wraps, and so are boleros of white and silver- 
gray panne, split up in the back to the neck- 


band. With thin, loose-flowing sleeves, they 
have the charm of novelty. 


GLIMPSES 
Use— 


White embroidered batiste, luxuriantly inset 
with lace entredeux and flounces, for your 
dressiest matinée skirts and jackets, if you 
would have the latest modishness. Trim with 
narrow double-faced satin ribbons, a succession 
of bows with long loops down the back of 
skirt looking extremely pretty. 


GIRDLES— 

Of every device in gold and unburnished 
silver have a decided and growing popularity. 
In spite of woman's antipathy to snakes, that 
design is in greatest vogue, it’s head jeweled 
superbly. Gold-ribbon belts are revived, and 
look so well on pretty figures. 
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[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelepe for reply, and state 
page and date. See illustrations on this page.] 


HOLLAND TRAVELING COAT—AGRA LINEN COS- 
TUME FOR $18.50—BLUE COTTON CHEVIOT 
COSTUME—BLACK GAUZE NECK RUCHE 
KNOWN AS THE TULIP — COMB 


TRINKETS—JEWELED PICTURE FRAMES—STOCKS 


IN CREPE DE CHINE—WASH STOCKS 
Large collection of adjectives could be 
A justifiably used to describe the traveling- 
coat shown in the sketch, for it is 


the smartest thing of its kind I have seen 


this season, and offered at such an astonishingly 
low price. Not that the material is costly, it 
is just brown holland linen, but one has to pay 
so much usually for the dash and cut, which 
are conspicuous characteristics of this garment. 
There is a deep yoke in the back, finished 
with three stitched bands of linen. The skirt 
part has a seam down the middle of the back, 
which is cut in a decided flare as it nears the 
bottom. Three tucks on either side this seam 
start very narrow at the bands and broaden as 
they go down. The stitching stops a yard 
from the hem at the bottom, thus giving the 
Hetle added fullness necessary to accommodate 
the dress beneath. The fronts are finished with 
three stitched bands, meeting the girdle bands, 
and, continuing down the tront, three tucks 
that follow are managed the same as in the 
back. Folds of linen much like a modified 
Marie Antoinette hood, are laid about the 
shoulders, and there is a sailor collar of deep 
linen-color very open batiste embroidery. This 
collar reaches in points over the sleeves, and 


there is another point of embroidery beneath the 
folds. The fastening in front is a stitched 
linen strap, and at either side a soft knot of 
Persian silk is caught, The sleeves are cut 
bell at the bottom, and finished with a turn-over 
cuff. Price of all this smartness is only $22.50. 

In addition to being a traveling-coat, this 
garment makes an ideal dust-coat to cover sum- 
mer mousselines and handsome frocks, when 
one must drive to some function over a dusty 
road. 

Almost the same coat in black taffeta, per- 
haps with an addition here and there, and chiffon 
in lieu of lace, costs about $100. By the way, 
besides holland linen, delft blue and a deeper 
blue linen coats, such as described above, can be 
had for the same price. 

The half-length coat shown in the illustra- 
tion is made of black taffeta; it is a very simple 

















and serviceable model and costs $65. It is par- 
ticularly appropriate for mourning. Small side- 
plaits start at the neck and broaden as they 
near the bottom ; about half a yard from the 
bottom the stitching ceases, The high collar 
is cut in quaint tabs, lined with quilled white 
chiffon, and edged wee, black fringe. Similar 
fringe continues down the front, and stitched 
straps of silk fasten with steel buttons. This is 
a very smart coat as well as serviceable. 

Is there any one who is not keen about get- 
ting something for nothing? The nearest ap- 
proach to accomplishing this that I know of is 
to invest in Agra linen, such as you see in the 
sketch, the price of which is only $18.50. 
Do you realize what that means? The Agra 
linen costs $1.25 a yard, and here you have the 
making, trimming, and no end of style, almost 
thrown in for nothing. ‘The skirt has a box- 
plait in the back and pipings of holland linen 
simulating broad box-plaits. All the seams are 
cut very flaring as they near the bottom. This 
gives almost the swirl of a fitted flounce. About 
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the hips little straps of holland linen are fastened 
at top and bottom with linen buttons, and 
through these straps is run a coarse, white fish- 
net, which comes from under the box-plait in 
the back and ends either side of the front gore. 
The coat is cut Eton, and the idea of tabs and 
net is carried out on the skirt. Revers in front 
are lined with holland and stitched with blue. 
The net scarf ties in front and hangs in two 
tong ends. The girdle 1s also of net. A 
nicer, smarter little morning frock it would be 
hard to find. 

The other morning frock seen in the sketch 
is of pale-blue cotton cheviot. The front of 
the skirt is a box-plait and down either side of 
it come pinched plaits. In the back an added 
flounce is headed with a curved band of cheviot, 
covered with stitching. The bodice is made of 
wee tucks. A quaint collar is of torchon in- 























It is 
draped to a point in front, and in the back two 
pointed ends hang half-way down to the waist. 
A slashing knot of insertion is tied in front at 
the point of the V. The sleeves are plain, 


sertion, edged with a band of cheviot. 


with cuffs inlet with insertion. Rows of pearl 
buttons are grouped on the plastron, and there is 
a stitched girdle. It would be just the frock 
for yachting. Price, $39. 

In piqué, for $25, may be had a pale blue that 
is exceptionally dainty and pretty. The skirt is 
made of tucks, those that begin very narrow at 
the top and broaden as they go toward the bot- 
tom. The little bodice is of tucks, with a sailor 
collar of pale-blue taffeta, hemstitched at the 
edge. Over this is worn a sheer-white mull 
collar trimmed with lace and tucks. Knot of 
blue silk tied sailor fashion, and finished at the 
ends with knotted blue silk cord. 

A smart frock is of scrim, trimmed with 
Russian lace. It is for all the world like cur- 
tain material, and the effect is unusual and 
fetching. 


IN THE SHOPS” ILLUSTRATION — SEE TEXT THIS PAGE 





Short, white piqué skirts, well cut and made, 
are not expensive, although there are many 
little mew touches and finishings that make 
them smart. Then the long wash skirts are 
legion. Brown linen seems to be creeping back 
into favor, and many jaunty suits cut with Eton 
jacket can be purchased ready made for little. 
The rage for black taffeta jackets knows no 
limit. Good Etons, all tucked, either with or 
without cloth straps, can be bought for $19.50. 

A tight fitting ulster, made of pale tan covert 
cloth, is simple and in good style, and on a 
pretty figure it would be a relief, perhaps, 
from the loose coats so much seen. Price, 
$47.50. 

A pale-blue cloth, a love of a frock, can be 
bought for $75. The skirt is of many tucks, 
and a box-plait finishes the back. The Eton 
jacket is of bias tucks meeting in the back 


and overstrapped with a box-plait of cloth. 
Pretty collar and revers give still further cachet 
to this very handsome gown. 

The illustration of a neck ruche is of par- 
ticularly pretty, black liberty gauze, made very 
full and with little petal-like waves of gauze. 
It is known as the Tulip design; in the centre 
of the back a soft bunch of chiffon is sur- 
rounded with the petals. Long ends reach 
nearly to the bottom of the frock, and these are 
shirred and smartened with petals. Price, 
$19.50. Such a neckpiece is suitable to wear 
with any frock and is newer than a feather boa, 
and it will be a pretty addition to a dainty sum- 
mer toilette. If you do not care for such an 
expensive one, those that cost less are very 
pretty, and they may be had from $5 up, 
and now that summer is approaching, such 
things are worth considering, so that the hand- 
some jewels can be locked safely away in the safe- 
deposit vaults to await the home-coming in the 
autumn. 

(Continued on page 316) 





























FASHIONS IN STATIONERY 


A’ an interesting exposition of the prevailing fashions in 
ornamental devices for letter papers, this collection 

of monograms, scriptograms, crests and arms, is pub- 
lished. They are all taken from letters addressed to Vogue 
by its subscribers, and therefore show what is popular and 


fashionable. ‘The originals are in colors, though*these repre- 
sentations are necessarily in black and white only. The 
fashionable tints for note paper are wedgwood blue, with 
darker blue, or white border, and the various shades of 


khaki color. 
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(Continued from page 314) 

A new chignon comb has a twisted serpent 
on the top, made of rhinestones ; the shell fol- 
lows the outline of the rhinestones, so_ that 
when it is embedded in the hair, there is only 
the jeweled snake to be seen. Price, $5, or 
if mounted on real shell, the cost is $12. 

Other new combs are mounted in Grecian 
gold enamel, floral design, set with either pearls, 
rhinestones, or turquoises, and they are very 
dainty. Price, $8.75, or, if without the stones, 
$5.75. 

Those in mourning have such difficulty in 
finding pretty, modish jewelry, that I have taken 
special pains lately to tell you of all that I 
come acros There is another little piece: a 
long, twisted serpent, made of gun metal, fash- 
Price, only $2.25. 

There are two new bracelets, either one of 
which would make a nice, little, inexpensive 
present ; one, the ** lucky bracelet ’’ has bangles 
of every description, and of everything that 
denotes luck, such» as the elephant, four-leaf 


ioned into a brooch. 


clover, and seven or eight other trinkets. Price, 
$5. The other is a college bracelet, and I dare 
say it will find its way on many pretty arms 
during the coming college festivals. The latter 
are of frosted silver, made in circle with the name 
of the college enameled in the college colors. 
Price, $2.75. 

A pretty pin for holding waist ribbon securely 
down in the back is of gold, studded with tur- 
quoises, and two little gold chains looped from 
the centre. Price, $5.75. 

At the jewelry counters in some of the shops 
the most fascinating picture frames are to be 
seen. The new ones just appearing are mostly 
studded with jewels, either rhinestones, pearls, 
or turquoises. Two-miniature frames, with 
dull-gold rims, are set in a deep roval-blue velvet 
With but one frame in 
the case the price is $5. This is surrounded 
with pearls or rhinestones. A lovely frame for 
a cabinet-sized photograph is an oval of pearls 
and turquoises, a row of each; price, $6.75. 
Then there is a locket frame, also studded with 
jewels, which costs only $4.50. A pretty 


case ; price, $5.75. 


combination is amethysts and pearls, and with a 
little gilt loop at the top by which to hang it. 

A handsome frame, made of mercury gilt, 
has a design of flowers copied after martel 
work. The centres of the flowers are studded 
with stones, either emeralds or brilliants; price, 
$6.75. A pretty and cheaper frame is also of 
mercury gilt, finished at the top with bow- 
knots. Very handsome indeed is a dull-gilt 
cabinet-sized frame, with rhinestones deeply 
sunk in the gilt, looking like little squares. 
This also has a bow-knot top; price, $8.75. 

The gun-metal frames can be bought from 
$1 up. The fashion of placing many pho- 
tographs on a small table in the drawing-room, 
in pretty, dainty frames, is a very attractive one, 
and it is making such a demand for frames that 
there have never before been such good designs 
at such inexpensive prices. 

Once more, there is a little to be said about 
neck fixings. Each time one goes through the 
shops there is to be seen something new and 
tempting. Now it is the **Sapho”’ collar, 
which is a hemstitched silk stock with turn- 
over tabs and ends, to run through the opening 
in the back, and tie in a butterfly bow in front; 
price, $1.25. Then there is a fluted collar of 
silk made on horizontal lines, the fluting all 
bunched tight together at the ends in the back, 
where a scarf of silk is attached to each. The 
top of the collar is corded with white, and the 
bottoms of the ends are daintily inlet with white 
silk corners. This smart tie may be bought for 
$2.35 ina variety of colors. White crépe de 
chine over a colored silk foundation is a new 
effect in a stock. It has ends to tie in a bow 
in front ; price, $2.35. 

In lieu of piqué stocks are white corded wash 
silk ties, made without lining, the ends crossing 
in the back, and tying either in a four-in-hand 
or in a bow in front. Each end has a two-inch 
silk fringe at the bottom. It is a relief to know 
that all collars are to be lower—those extremely 
high abominations are past, and women should 
be thankful, as they spoil the throat and make 
lines and wrinkles that years of careful treat- 
ment will not do away with. Many smart 
frocks are seen at the play or in the evening at 
the fashionable restaurants void of any collar at 
all, but it takes a very pretty throat and a good- 
looking woman to go to that extreme. When 
there are no collars, the neck is cut just a little 
out, either pointed or square, and a jeweled col- 
lar is clasped tight about the neck. 

A pretty necktie of crépe de chine has an 
appliqué at the ends with an entredeux of point 
d’esprit; price, $1.95. Plain white India 
silk ties, embroidered at the bottoms with a per- 
forated design, cost only $1.25, and, of course, 
launder beautifully. Panne velvet, which is to 
be worn quite as much during the summer as 
heretofore, can be bought for $3 a yard, with a 
design showing a smart polka-dot border at 
either edge of the velvet. This border is 
effective when fashioned into a bodice. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


MAKING 


Here is much saving in giving out the 

I making of one’s skirt, and then cov- 

ering a last year’s bodice lining with 
our new bodice materials. In this way is 
economy often practiced by those who have tried 
many ways and means of having something in- 
dividually suited to their tastes. Whether the 
gown needed is a high-necked affair or a low 
one, bodices may be managed on old linings, 
as backs are still draped flat, and fronts, when 
open, are drawn down with the slightest fullness 
at the belt, and, for evening wear, draped to the 
left side very much. Some aptitude is naturally 
required to do this over-draping, but nothing 
like the skill that many imagine is necessary. 
The safest rule is as follows: In undertaking work 
of this kind, avoid trying to carry out intricate 
fashions on any bodice whatever. Select as 
model, one which is seen to be practical from 
the start. 

Here are presented two excellent models for 
any clever amateur. The first is best suited to 
a slender figure, and the materials may be in 
any of the light serges, satin-cloths, or summer 
woolens. For the back, the material must first 
be laid in a box-plait, a double one, three and a 
half inches wide on top. When this is stitched 
and pressed, it is ready to be laid down the 


OVER BODICES 


middle of the lining, well basted, and cut to the 
lining form. As a chemisette enters into this 
model, it will be found that the back is higher 
than the front, consequently the box-plait starts 
a few inches below the line of neck, while the 
fronts begin just above the bust-line. The 
fabric of the fronts is perfectly plain, does not 
meet in front, as the opening there shows about 
a four-inch space, but is scalloped on both edges, 
and drawn down to the belt with a slight blouse 
effect. This scalloping should be done before 
the fronts are put into position. They should be 
bound with a bias band of black and white strsped 
taffeta, if found suitable, or with plain taffeta 
harmonizing with the material. These scallops 
are then held together across the front by nar- 
row-stitched straps of the binding silk, finished 
by fancy buttons, or small bows, or rosettes, 
brightened up by a centre buckle or button. 
Supposing tobacco-brown to be the color, black 
and white silk would answer capitally. The 
chemisette is of brown tissue, laid in_plaits 
around the bottom, but gradually drawn up to 
the throat in overlapping lessening plaits, having 
an underlining of match silk. A neckband 
of the same tissue is laid in cross folds and fitted 
into two points in the back. A bertha, of 
whatever silk is used in the binding, but accord- 
ing to our present agreement, black and white 
taffeta must be the material. The edge of this 
bertha being first bound by a stitched band of 
the bodice material, has a finish on each side of 
soft, white satin cord. The sleeves should be 
of the gown material, fitted to the arm from 
wrist to a few inches above the elbow where 
four or five separate bias folds, two inches wide, 
overlap downward, and fill up the whole top of 
sleeve. The bertha, of course, falls over the 
tops of both sleeves. This would be a charm- 
ing way to make a brown mohair gown. The 
skirt might have stitched plaits, box or side 
ones, in the back, and the sides be plaited also, 
while the hem might be defined by several rows 
of stitchings, or merely faced up. 


SUGGESTION FOR THIN MATERIAL BODICE 


A second suggestion runs particularly upon 
veilings or foulards. A high lining, we shall 
suppose, is made ready and hooked up on a 
dress figure, an indispensable assistance when 
dressmaking goes on at home. Taking a light 
pastel-blue veiling, we shall imagine three strips 
of it, reaching from the shoulders down to belt, 
to be finely and closely tucked vertically. The 
back piece is laid on the lining with exactness, 
as flat and smooth as possible. The two fronts 
have a space between them, and are slightly 
drawn in at the belt. 

The top of the bodice is treated in an ex- 
tremely smart way by means of a white foulard, 
well spaced off with black rings. A double 
foulard yoke is fitted, front and back, the upper 
one quite short, the second one a few inches 
lower, and the double front ends on each side 
keeping up the opening effect. Both lower 
edges of the yoke have a stitched binding of 
white satin ribbon, above which runs a single 
row of narrow, black velvet ribbon, which turns 
corners prettily on the angles in front. On the 
tops of the sleeves the same foulard is inset, and 
kept on a perfectly straight line with the yoke, 
and the same trimming is carried over the sleeve 
foulard, suggesting that’ the yokes passed over 
the sleeve tops. Down the fronts is a facing 
of white foulard to match, having on the out- 
side its edge cut into concave scallops, with 
edging of white satin ribbon and black velvet. 
Neck band is of a deeper shade of pastel-blue 
silk, dotted with black and white silk spots, and 
folds of pink panne, giving a mere line of 
color at the top. 


BERRY-BROWN NECK LINES-—YOKES 


If the entire gown should be chosen ot 
foulard this yoke effect would be very smart if car- 
ried out with the same foulard, having a stitched 
edge band of cloth, the color of the ground 
tone, and a narrow yellow lace above it, 
puckered on. The front facing in this case 
remains cloth and lace. This would serve as a 
useful street dress in any of the middle tones, if 
well figured over with white. For a foulard 
in light colors with a white design, something 
for dressy day or evening wear, keep the yoke 
effect in white lawn and lace, in all lace, or 
white taffeta and lace, 

Saint Cecilia neck lines are in highest favor 
by whomsoever they can be worn. For house 
gowns, especially for evening wear, they are 
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charming, where the neck is worthy of thi: 
setting. Necks that are not above criticism 
may be trimmed with necklets of velvet or 
ribbon, or transparent gorgettes of shirred white 
or black point d’esprit, and divided up and down 
by jeweled slides. Strings of pearls are always 
pretty, and the fancy necklaces so many and 
so helpful that it is not worth while to further 
particularize. Some care should be given to 
the neck by the younger sporting contingent 
this summer. Brown necks, rising above iaces 
and chiffons, are not pretty to look at, neither 
are zebra-stripes of white and brown trimmed 
up with strings of pearls. Those who per- 
sist in getting as ‘** brown as a berry ’’ should 
plan their gowns ahead and forswear any kind 
of décoletté for the season. For them are high 
neckbands and long sleeves, with open fronts 
of lace and pretty boleros. Sleeveless waists 
are much worn under boleros and are one of 
the many dressy affairs which, if made at home, 
cost half the buying price. 

They consist usually of plain backs with 
fancy fronts, pieces for which are often found 
for a trifle, and worked up with additions of 
lace and lawn. In making them, keep the 
neckbands of the same material as the front, 
but introduce on the top a color. 

A hint at altering a summer bodice in any trans- 
parent material, worn last season, is given after 
successful experience. Insert two short straps of 
lace entredeux across the tops of each shoulder. 
If the fronts are rather plain, insert shorter lines 
of lace one above the other. When the material 
is cut away, the bodice looks quite another 
thing. Two and three vertical lines of lace in- 
set, each one of the three longer than the other, 
on each front, is also effective, the lines of lace 
ending at the belt. Another idea is to cut open 
the fronts, if closed, and have a wide entredeux 
of lace turned over each as an outward facing. 
Sometimes a color laid under is an improvement. 
Edge the facing with small bows, or gathered 
ribbon bébé width. Pin a bow of the color of 
ribbon or bows on the left side front of neck- 
band. Cut long sleeves into elbow length for a 
change. Use long or short sashes, tied on the 
lett, ends trimmed or fringed. All these 
changes alter a gown becomingly. 


FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION 


To Publisher, Vogue 
3 West zoth Street, New York 


Sir : Enclosed please find Three Dol- 
lars, for subscription to Vogue for one 


ear, to be sent to 
year, 


Name 


Address * 


Vogue should be kept on file for reference. 

It is the best fashion paper, and subscribing for 
it is the only way to get its full benefit. The 
low subscription price makes it almost as cheap 
to subscribe for a whole year as to buy single 
copies half the year. It costs only $3.00 to sub- 
scribe a whole year, but $5.20 to buy single copies 
at ten cents each for 52 weeks. 

The mail address can be changed as 
often as desired. 

Vogue at $3.00 a year is an exceptional 
opportunity to have the best fashion paper regu- 
larly at hand by mail at any address every 


week in the year. 
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NEW YORK NOT A BAD SUMMER RESORT— 


TRIBUTE PERPETUALLY LEVIFD ON THE 
RICH——TAKES A NEWPORT COTTAGE 


— SPRING DINNER SUGGESTIONS 


He short spring has begun. In a few 
weeks more we will have all the fierce 
heat of summer. Spring is a time for 

discontent, why, I never could discover ; we go 
through more than that tired feeling, and are 
generally at variance with the world. May is 
such an unsettled month, I grow a bit tired 
of the country and come to town, where I find 
absolute melancholy. People have not settled 
down to the dullness of summer, and they are 
in vain trying to prolong the gayety of the win- 
ter season. The theatres are more or less stupid. 
There is a promise of roof-gardens, and one hears 
something about Coney Island. 

The resorts of the herd I avoid. I dislike 
crowds, and, except to look at humanity at its 
worst once in awhile, I think that slumming is 
not conducive to peace of mind, although, to be 
sure, it makes one more contented with one’s 
lot. I have always thought that New York 
was not a bad summer city. It has such splen- 
did water facilities and so many nearby resorts. 
It requires only a little flight of the imagination 
to believe that it is any cooler on the sands at 
the seashore than it would be at Battery Park, 
with the seabreeze coming direct from the ocean. 
I could not recommend Battery Park or the 
pleasure docks as resorts for people of my class, 
but I think they are a boon to the poor. I 
have sympathy with the people who live in the 
crowded tenements in winter, because the cli- 
mate of New York is severe, and I do not 
doubt that there is much suffering here, as there 
is in every large city throughout the world. 
But the summer brings its compensations. The 
tall buildings do not exclude the air. They are 
absolutely mountains through which run cool 
valleys of streets, shady and refreshing. The 
water is with us everywhere. The breeze is al- 
ways fresh on the Brooklyn Bridge, at the Bat- 
tery Park, and at other places. For five cents 
Coney Island, with a stretch of ocean in front 
of it, can be reached. 

When you think of London, inland and 
murky ; of Paris, with its staring white houses, 
and its canal of a river, and the sun beating 
fiercely all day, and the very roofs of the build- 
ings melting almost with their heavy tar coat- 
ings, there seems to be little of which to 
complain in New York. Fruit and vegetables 
are cheap, and summer diet should not be made 
of too much meat. Yet we will soon read of 
piteous appeals for people for outings, and half 
the time the ones to be benefited resent the 
They would much more enjoy Sun- 
day beer and no restrictions. 

These things may not interest the majority 
of readers, but I have referred to them because 
I want to say something upon our sentimental 
and indiscriminately bestowed charities. I long 
ago gave up the fashionable charity. Its 
raison d’étre is amusement and its purposes, in 
many cases, social advancement. It is an old 
story that many people enter society by way of 
he church. Just now, perhaps, when the 
hurch is not as popular with fashionable people 
is the house party, there are fewer accessions. 
i have been even reproached in London with 
he eagerness with which American women 

ave rushed into the collecting of money for 
ommy Atkins. But Tommy Atkins is the 
lshion. London governs the modish world. 
Ve even tried to find something about which we 
fould be sentimental and we discovered Cuban 
prphans. I do not exactly know why we 
hould be rushing to give our mite to the 
rphaas in the Island of Cuba, except that it 
as somewhat of a modish craze’ and people 
anted something to do after Easter. I am 
ot censuring this. I thoroughly believe in it. 
Ne want to be amused and we are entitled to 
raw on anything in the whole world which is 
read before us. The motive means little 

d the list of the patronesses—actual patron- 

ses—much. 

But the Absent-minded Beggar is more with 

} than even he is in England. He—and more 
en it is she—is most absent-minded—not 
bout home duties, as Kipling would have us 

lieve, but about contributions in the past. 
ery man or woman with money is besieged 


charity, 


with begging letters. Every man or woman 
with money is immediately expected to give it 
up for the benefit of somebody else. Why? 
The outside world is an envious one, and, as we 
are in the public eye, it reads of us and im- 
mediately concludes that it must have a slice of 
the pie. It is socialistic, this outside world, 
and it demands like a highway robber that we 
should stand and deliver. 

I am to-day obliged, simply because I do not 
wish to be imposed upon, to conceal my 


RIDING 





patronage would be to them like that of royalty; 
and that, with permission, they might even be 
allowed to put our names as patrons over their 
doors, instead of the three feathers and other 
insignia of royal favor. Not a bit of it. We 
are here to be fleeced, and I give you my word 
that this spirit permeates the entire universe, and 
that gradually the respect for the higher classes 
in the hearts of the lower order of people and 
the reverence they should have are being under- 
mined. 


suIT 


This Riding Suit is of checked tweed, cut full and straight in front. 
Breeches of same material as coat, and strapped with buckskin. Tatter- 
sall waistcoat cut high at the neck to show a narrow line of color between 
the lapels of the coat and the white cheviot stock. Either riding-gaiters 


or boots may be worn. 


name when I purchase a picture, when I 
negotiate for a piece of property, or even 
when I am looking for a rare old book, a bit 
of china, or a bibelot. I would not let even 
a dealer suspect that I wanted certain old furni- 
ture, and so well is my name known—and I am 
only one out of the thousands of other men in 
the same position—that I verily believe that 
there is a species of free masonry among trades- 
people and that we are catalogued. I found 
that two prices were asked me in Amsterdam, 
and that I was known in the smallest German 
town, in the most remote village of Roumania. 
In this country, I should think that shopkeepers 
would use us as an advertisement, and that our 
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I was delighted when I saw that a millionaire’ s 
wife disputed a bill some time ago. I do not 
know the merits of the case, and perhaps those 
who brought the suit were right, but I am 
talking of the general tendency. Why should 
my tailor ask me more for my coats and trousers 
than he does Bobbie Van Winkle, who has not 
such a good figure as I, and who, although not 
prompt in his payments, still has the same care 
and attention ? Once a tailor said to me: ‘* Oh, 
well ! so and socan pay. We must charge him 
a little more because he has to stand for those 
who do not meet their bills.’” And thus one 
finds that the man of wealth and position is 
practically blackmailed through life. 


_ 


/ 


There are many things about which I permit 
myself to be overcharged. I submit to it be- 
cause I do not wish the trouble and the annoy- 
ance of protesting. Life is too short. Now and 
then, however, it becomes as an amusement to 
me, to look into these matters, and one would 
be astonished to see how, at every turn, an ad- 
vantage is taken. Sometimes when I think of 
it, I grow a little provoked, and then again I 
shrug my shoulders and laugh. It is one of 
the pleasures of being rich. 

The country house progresses but slowly. I 
have altered my mind several times about the 
plans. It is rather difficult to build a mansion 
such as I wish, and make it accord with the 
landscape and the requirements of the climate. 
A new sixteenth-century house, even if covered 
with ivy—which will get its growth after a few 
years—is absurd and almost as staring a fraud as 
a colonial mansion built yesterday. The colonial 
—which after all is classic, and is the style of 
architecture laughed at by Fenimore Cooper as 
being essentially American—is more adapted to 
this country, I myself think that a few of the 
great wooden and brick temples which crown 
small hills on Long Island are very funny, and 
there are some bits of feudal architecture again 
at Newport, which are more than absurd. I 
have taken a cottage—everybody calls them by 
this misnomer at the latter place—for this sum- 
mer. It was one which I had always admired. 
It has some grounds about it, and a well-kept 
lawn, a bit too villa-like perhaps, with hy- 
drangeas in tubs—I saw it in its glory last sum- 
mer—but still it is presentable. It stands off 
Bellevue Avenue, and it has really quite a view 
of the sea from one of the piazzas and from the 
dining-room. But what I liked about it was 
its simplicity. For a temporary residence it was 
admirable, The walls are upholstered in cre- 
tonnes, and the furniture—I have taken it just 
as it is—is of bamboo, and the effect is that of 
summer. There is not a dark bit in any of the 
rooms, and one has an effect of light and air. 
Things should not be too glaring by the seaside, 
but Newport is exceptionable in that respect. I 
have often wondered why the older part of the 
town is not more popular. It is very picturesque 
along by the water’s edge, and although there 
is not the ocean, still there is the harbor, and I 
think the place is attractive in its way. At 
Newport one may be gay or one may be a re- 
cluse. I shall have the yacht—mine wil] not 
be ready, so I shall have to charter one—and I 
shall do much sailing and a bit of golf, and some 
entertaining, as a man in my position should. 
Newport is not properly itself until July, but I 
often enjoy it in June, because, if you have a 
few friends there, you can dine and give din- 
ners and all that kind of thing without a hint 
of the crowd which arrives later. 

We are all to be more or less patriotic this 
summer. It will be very dull in London, and 
we are selfish, inasmuch as we do not care to 
participate in the sorrows of others, although we 
are delighted to share their joys, and Paris is 
absolutely impossible. I shall live a pastoral ex- 
istence at my hermitage, in this little house in 
my park, watching the manor being built, and 
when I leave for a whiff of the sea I shall have 
all the more pleasure on my return, at seeing 
the progress which has been made. 

I have planned a few little dinners in this 
Trianon. They will be very simple, and filled 
with the suggestions of spring. One can only 
have the paschal lamb or fowl at this time, 
with the pink trout caught from my own pre- 
serves, a bird, and an ice. I shall let my cook 
concoct some dainty entrée, and a clear soup, 
preceded by caviar, will begin the entertain- 
I never believed in giving heavy and 
long dinners. I always like to have a little 
poetry as a sauce to viands. We are still on the 
champagne run, and I doubt if, except in win- 
ter, when we have a guod glass of old Madeira 
or some Burgundy with our game, that we will 
return to the Continental idea of different wines 
for different courses. I have found that one can 
get really delicious artichokes from the south, 
and I have had some sent me from New Or- 
leans. They form, at some dinners, such a 
relief from the inevitable asparagus and the green 
corn which, now coming from Bermuda, is not 
well flavored. I have carried out my idea of 
light in this lodge. The rooms, as at the New- 
port cottage, are all suggestive of spring, and 
summer, and rural comfort. In the little garden 
there is a tangle of old-fashioned flowers, and 
only in the dining-room, where I have put old 
mahogany and some of my King George silver, 
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have I allowed any hint of solid comfort. In 
such a house a man feels as though he should 
be always in his flannels, and that is one of the 
delights of the country. I know that flannels 
are baggy and do not fit as snugly as other 
clothes, but they are the supreme of comfort. 
The golf links are laid out, and the tennis court 
is ready. The latter game has come again into 
fashion, and we will play much more of that 
this spring than of the Scottish national pastime. 
And so I am contented, for a time at least, until 
again the spirit of American restlessness shall 
seize me when I shall be off somewhere, any- 
where from the north pole to the equator—and 
really would it not be something of a novelty to 
go to the latter in mid-summer ? 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


EVENING DRESS TABOO FOR CHURCH—RELIG- 
10US TRADITION PRONOUNCES AGAINST 
EVENING DRESS ON THE SABBATH 
—SMART-WORLD DICTA ON 
THE SUBJECT. 


He impression still seems to hold among 

i many men that the only correct dress 

for the Sabbath day is the frock suit. 
So long as the distinction between Sunday and 
week days was strictly observed in the customs 
of life, it was perhaps natural that persons should 
consider it proper for Sunday wear to adhere to 
a style of clothes the nearest possible approach to 
clerical garb, but now that Continental ideas 
have swept away the last traces of Puritanical 
severity, and cosmopolitanism is the broad foun- 
dation upon which our conduct is built, this 
rule of dress would seem to have outlived the 
reason that gave it rise. ‘The sole distinction 
now made in dress between Sunday and any 
other day is in reference to morning attire. On 
weck days well-dressed men, even those who 
are not in business, or at their offices, do not, 
as a rule, wear frock coats and silk hats in the 
morning, whereas, on Sunday, these articles of 
dress are considered correct. But this rule is 
permissive, rather than mandatory. If one goes 
to church or to walk on the avenue a frock 
coat is rather the most usual dress, but a morn- 
ing coat would also be proper. If a man goes 
for a ride in the parks or to the country for the 
day, he should dress exactly as. he would on a 
weekday, Common-sense, in dress as in law, 
is the great rule of interpretation. In the 
afternoon on Sunday, as well as any other day, 
if a man goes to church, or to walk, or to make 
calls, he should wear a frock coat. Should he 
ride, or drive, or do anything else, he should 
dress accordingly. 

And this brings me to evening dress, which 
was really not my objective point when I started 
the subject of Sunday clothes, for it is the 
point upon which the stream of opinion splits 
and forms a new channel, more correct as 
judged from the charts of fashion, but more 
dangerous to sail over in the company of an old 
and cunservative crew. 

A man should not, of course, go to Sunday- 
evening service in evening clothe, ssince, 
though there is no logical reason why they 
should not be worn on such occasions, it is still 
considered bad form to do so, if not, indeed, 
slightly irreverent. At all other times, and for 
all other occasions on Sunday evening, evening 
clothes are correct. It has, within the past few 
years, become quite the custom in New York 
for people to give small dinners, either at home, 
or, more usually, at one of the smart hotels or 
restaurants on Sunday night, and the man who 
was asked to such a dinner would, of course, 
wear evening clothes and be expected to do so. 
It would also be correct to wear full evening 
dress or when paying calls on Sunday night, 
but here again common-sense should come into 
play, for if a man were making a call on Sun- 
day afternoon in a frock coat, and he was asked 
to stay to dinner or to go out to a restaurant to 
dine, it would be absurd for him to run home 
and put on an evening suit. ‘This rule of mak- 
ing no distinction as regards evening dress be- 
tween Sunday and other nights, except for 
church service, is undoubtedly the correct one, 
judged from the standpoint of society. It is, 
however, as I have said before, a dangerous 
course to pursue, unless you are pretty sure of 
the ‘‘ society.’ There is little consolation to 


be derived from the knowledge that you are 
right and the rest are wrong when you go to 
dinner on Sunday night at some strict Presby- 





terian’s house and become conscious, not only 
that you are the sole guest in evening clothes, 
but that, by wearing them, you are shocking 
your hostess’ ideas of reverence for the Sab- 
bath day. It would be a difficult thing tact- 
fully to make it known that you possess a better 
knowledge of correct dress than the rest of her 
guests, as difficult, perhaps, as to convince some 
very estimable people that dancing is not wrong, 
or that temperance is not less moral than total 
abstinence. While, therefore, according to the 
rules and etiquette of smart society, evening 
clothes are the correct dress on Sunday, as well 
as on other nights, my advice is to use a little 
judgment about wearing them, and to refrain 
from so doing in case there is any possibility of 
being thought bad style, or regardless ot a proper 
observance of the Sabbath day. 

In any event do not try to take a middle course 
by wearing a dinner coat, unless you are to dine 
informally at home, or only in the society of 
men. As has been so often said, and apparently 
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without the slightest effect, the dinner coat is 
to all intents and purposes nothing more than 
an evening sack jacket to be worn only upon 
informal occasions at home, at the club, or at 
times when there are no women in the party. 
It is in no possible sense of the word a substi- 
tute for a long-tailed evening coat. During 
the summer months, to be sure, more latitude 
is taken in this respect, and men usually go 
about town in short coats and straw hats, with- 
out topcoats. But during the season it would 
almost be better if dinner coats were laid aside 
entirely, as evening clothes are always correct, 
and we should not be afflicted by the sight of 
short coats and high hats, short coats and white 
ties, short coats and white waistcoats. With 
long-tailed coats, fortunately, even those men 
who insist upon the foregoing incongruous 
combinations, seldom wear black ties and derby 
hats. 

New York’s Easter morning procession on 
Fifth Avenue has ceased to be one of smart fash- 
ions, but still, like the Horse Show and the 
Charity Ball, which are open to all, one may 
see there much that is good, together with a 
great deal that is bad. As examples of these 
extremes in masculine dress, I passed in the 








same block a man wearing a frock coat, bright 
red-spotted tie, and derby hat, closely followed 
by a man in one of the best-hanging and gen- 
erally well-cut and smartest-looking trock coats 
I have ever seen. Its principal characteristics 
were beautifully setting shoulders, an extremely 
slender waist, and moderately flaring skirts, 
which hung the merest trifle below the knees. 
Not one braided coat, or one single unfaced 
trock coat, did I see in the course of my walk 
from Thirty-fourth Street to Fifty-ninth Street 
and back again. This may not be proof posi- 
tive that braid and unfaced lapels will not be- 
come fashionable in time, but it is fairly good 
evidence that, as yet, they are not in vogue in 
this country. This country, I say, because 
there is no doubt that New Yorkers set the 
smart fashions. 

Among the other noticeable features of dress 
were dark-gray and London-smoke frock suits, 
dark ties, and white piqué waistcoat slips. The 
black frock coats was, of course, most com- 
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mon, and it is, perhaps, rather the safest style 
for the man who must make his coat last through 
several seasons, but the dark-gray frocks, with 
trousers of a different material, and the full suits 
of London smoke are exceedingly smart look- 
ing. 

With frock coat and white or khaki-colored 
waistcoat, the once-folded ascot tie still seems to 
be the favorite, those worn by the most smartly 
dressed men being dark in color, with a small 
spot design or delicate flower figure in white, 
red, blue, or purple. The material is rather 
heavy silk, of which there are a variety of dif- 
ferent weaves. The stripe so commonly seen 
in the ties of last season is comparatively rare 
this spring, even in four-in-hand shapes. An 
ascot tie must necessarily have a pin to keep it 
in place, and upon this depends, to a great ex- 
tent, the look of a man’s neckdress, Single 
pearls, or pearls and turquoise, are always correct 
and good style ; diamonds, sapphires, and rubies, 
however, should be sparingly used. Large dia- 
monds are not good form at any time, but with 
afternoon clothes a sapphire or emerald sur- 
rounded by small diamonds, or a crescent studded 
with diamonds, and similar designs is permis- 
sible. Asa rule, conventional designs are the 
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best. Horseshoes, coaching-horns, dogs’ heads, 
or the heads of bulls and bears, which I be- 
lieve are sold in London, and very probably 
here, too, intended for members of the ex- 
changes, are, it seems to me, extremely likely 
to look a bit vulgar. I spoke some time ago 
of an exceedingly pretty pin, consisting of a 
single pear-shaped pearl of good proportions, 
with one small diamond at its base, so set as to 
show no gold at all. Since then I have noticed 
several of this design at the jewelers’ shops, 
made of white, black, and pink pearls, the lar- 
ter being especially fine. 

With morning clothes the silk bow, slightly 
larger than the old bat-wing and with pointed 
ends, is much worn, and now that summer may 
be said to be in sight, the linen and madras 
washable ties are making their appearance. As 
they are intended to match the shirtings, blue, 
pink, and lavender are, of course, the prevailing 
colors. One can buy these ties almost any- 
where for very little money, but they are apt to 
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be of wrong shape at the cheaper haberdashers, 
and it is a better plan to have them made t 
order from selected materials and after a goo! 
model. 
Bright-colored socks of fancy design, most 0! 
them exceedingly ugly, may be seen by the 
thousands at every shop, and one really must g° 
to the expensive haberdashers to get hose that 
has the proper air of smartness about it. Plain 
silk or half-silk, either dark or in delicate shades, 
and with embroidered clocks in white or color, 
seem to me to be the best style. Some of th 
small spot designs on dark backgrounds are at- 
tractive, but the broad stripes and plaids are to 
striking and too common to be in good taste, 
and the open-work lace effects are simply) 
atrocious. How. 
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THERE IS NOTHING MORE ESSENTIAL TO 


ROBUST HEALTH THAN EXERCISE IN THE 
OPEN AIR. CYCLING REPRESENTS OUT 
DOOR EXERCISE IN ITS BEST FORM, AND 
THE BEST BICYCLE TO GIVE EFFECT TO 
IT IS THE CRESCENT BEVEL GEAR CHAIN. 
LESS AT SIXTY DOLLARS ° ° 


A postal will bring you a booklet telling all about Crescent 
Bicycles. Address Crescent Bicycle, 501 Wells Street, 
Chicago, Ill., or 36 Warren Street, New York, N. Y. 
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VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 62. 


Ogue publishes one pattern a week. 

V This gives the subscriber fifty-two de- 

signs a year, carefully selected to meet 

the requirements of the season. All the de- 

signs are smart. The patterns are in one size 

only—medium. The Vogue Weekly Patterns 

are at the uniform price of fifty cents each if 

accompanied with a coupon cut from any num- 

ber of Vogue, or sixty cents without a coupon. 

Vogue supplies patterns of its illustrations cut 

to order at special prices, which will be sent on 
application. 


He pattern this week is for a circular 

I tucked skirt, with inverted plaits on 
the back. It is a suitable model for 

cotton materials, such as lawn, organdie, 
batiste, etc.; also thin silks and light-weight 
woolens. It is especially pretty for skirts of 
nun’s veiling, canvas, or crépe. The tucks 
begin just below the hips, with a mere pinch of 
the material, and gradually widen until they 
measure an inch and a half at the knee-line ; 
here they stop, their fullness making the flare 
around the bottom of the skirt. To cut this 
skirt will require five yards of forty-four-inch 
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material The foundation skirt is five-gored 
and finished at the bottom with a plaited 
flounce. 


COMBINATION GOWNS 


Owns are more useful and economical, 
t. when made to be worn interchangeably, 
that is, so the bodice of one gown may 

be worn with the skirt of another, one 
lining worn with several gowns, etc. To give 
a more definite idea of what is meant by this 
suggestion, we will describe several models of 
this kind. Take, for instance, that most useful 
of gowns for the girl with a small income— 
the black gown. Buy a black silk skirt 
of peau de soie or other silk, have it well 


made, with a slight train, and trimmed 
with a flounce or ruffles appliquéd with 
black lace or jetted. For this skirt have 


a high bodice, made with a bolero, jetted or ap- 
pliquéd, to match the flounce. The collar and 
bodice choy may be of some becoming shade 
of panné velvet, tucked or stitched. The 
belt ot black silk, stitched. Then have a 
drop skirt of black net, cut on the same model 
as the peau de soie, or if the black skirt is gored, 
the net skirt may be circular and still fit over it. 
Trim the net witb rows of black velvet running 
up and down the skirt, and finish the bottom 
with several plaited ruffles, edged with narrower 
black velvet. The ruffles should be as deep on 
net skirt as the flounce on the black silk skirt. 
For this skirt have a décolleté bodice of black 
net, trimmed with bands of jetted insertion and 
black satin ribbon. Also have a guimpe of 
black net, trimmed with rows of very narrow 
black velvet ribbon, or have it jetted. With 
these two gowns and the guimpe, several com- 
binations may be accomplished. For instance, 
you may wear the silk gown without the over- 
dress, the silk skirt with the low bodice, the 
silk skirt with overdress and low bodice, the low 
bodice with the guimpe, and the skirt, with or 
without the net overdress, may be worn with 
fancy waists. For house wear it is prettier with 
the net, for the street without. The silk skirt 
may be lined flat with a fine cotton lining, thus 
avoiding the expense of silk, the finished 
skirt, making a silk lining tor the net, which 
would not look well unless hung over silk. A 
pretty combination summer gown is made of 
cream-colored canvas, inset with bands of lace ; 
the bodice is made of the same material, slightly 
bloused, and inset with lace, like the skirt, 
in both bodice and sleeves. The lining is of 
light-blue taffeta, and is made separately, 
so that it may be worn with other gowns. 
The skirt has also a white lining, and is worn 
with separate bodices when a black skirt is not 
appropriate. As we have said before in these 
columns, it is better for the girl with a small 
income to have her gowns of two or three 
colors only, in order that they may be worn 
interchangeably and that the accessories may 
match ; that is, slippers, stockings, hats, 
parasols, ribbons, etc. Black and white com- 
binations will be very popular this season and 
many of the thin colored gowns are trimmed 
with black velvet in some form. A dark-blue 
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serge, made with two bodices, is a most useful 
summer gown. The skirt is pretty made 
three-piece and trimmed with stitched bands. 
A tight-fitting bodice, modeled on the lines of 
a sailor blouse, with a dickey of white linen, 
corded with blue, and a modified sailor collar of 
Russian lace. Narrow cuffs to match belt of 
stitched serge. Buttons, four in number, of 
cut steel. The other bodice should be on the 
jacket order so that it can be worn over a shirt. 
An Eton, short in the back, with longer 
pointed fronts, would be good style. This 
jacket could also be worn with white piqué 
skirts and shirts, and the skirt with shirts and 
a covert coat, thus making two different suits. 
Batiste makes very pretty linings for thin sum- 
mer gowns, and a white swiss, made with lace 
insertions, could. be worn over an undress of 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 


For description, see this page. 








Cuicken Cream Fittinc.—This is very nice 
for sandwiches of brown or white bread. Take 
the white meat of a boiled chicken, chop very 
fine, add a piece of melted butter the size of an 
egg, and a gill of cream ; beat well together ina 
bowl, season to taste with pepper, salt, and a 
little celery salt, or a very little onion juice. 
Peanut butter, which you can buy ready for use 
at the grocers, is also a nice filling for sand- 
wiches. 


Orance MarMacape.—Small oranges are 
very cheap at present, and are quite good enough 
to make marmalade of. Take three lemons 
and half a dozen oranges, one and a half pints 
of water, and three and a half pounds of sugar. 
Peel the fruit, cut the peel in pieces, then slice 
the oranges and lemons, take out the seeds, add 
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62, TUCKED CIRCULAR SKIRT 


Cut paper pattern No. 62 sent on receipt 


of coupon with remittance of fifty cents. 


yellow batiste, and also worn over the light- 
blue silk lining of the cream canvas gown. 
White swiss is pretty and cool for summer 
evening gowns for girls, therefore it is more 
economical to make the swiss with a low 
bodice also. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 


RowN AND WHITE BREAD SANDWICHES. — 
B Take a loaf of white and a loat of brown 
bread, with a sharp knife cut them in to 
very thin slices, spread with soft butter, cut off the 
crusts, and cut the slices in sma'l pieces about 
three inches long and an inch and a half wide ; 
put together, then lay four pieces together, alter- 
nating first brown and then white. Cover them 
with a napkin, wrung out in ice-water, until 
wanted for use. 


the water, and let it stand in a china bow! for 
twenty-four hours. Add the sugar and cook 
until it jellies ; put into jars until wanted. This 
is nice for breakfast or luncheon. 


Spice Caxe.—One cup of butter, two cups 
of sugar, three eggs, four cups of flour, one cup 
of sweet milk, three teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, two teaspoonfuls of cloves, two of cin- 
namon, half a nutmeg, a large cup of raisins, 
one of currants, and quarter of a pound of sliced 
citron. The butter and sugar are creamed to- 
gether ; the eggs beaten separately, the yolks 
added first, and then the whites with the flour. 
The fruit should be sprinkled with flour to keep 
them from sticking together. 


ZwreBacn.—These cakes are nice with aft- 
ernoon tea, either buttered or not, as desired. 
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Take six eggs and beat them up with th 
ounces of powdered sugar. Then add a quay 
of a pint of fresh yeast mixed in a half pin, 
warm milk, and a quarter pound of soft by, 
Stir in slowly enough flour to make stiff 
stir constantly until perfectly smooth. p 
cloth over the bowl and set in warm place y 
it has risen twice its hight. Then take jt 
sprinkle it with flour, and spread it with 
hands. Divide them into long, narrow g 
about an inch think. Put them on a butt 
pan, brush over with a pastry brush dippe 
milk, and bake. When done, remove from 
oven and leave them until the next day, , 
they should be split open; lay ona baking-sh¢ 
crust part down, and bake in a moderate oy 
until brown and crisp. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERN 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special p| 
terns published should send in th 
requests promptly. The pattern ¢ 

is in most general demand will be publis 
in preference to others. Up to this date 
patternspublished are: 


No. 1 Louis XV. Jacket. 
No. 2 Golf Cape. 

No. 3 Appliqué Design. 
No. 4 Drop Skirt. 

No. ‘5 Blouse silk Waist. 
No. 6 Lace Guimpe. 
No. 7 Breakfast Jacket. 
No. 8 Shirt Waist. 

No. g Cloth Jacket. 

No. Io: Golf Skirt. 

No. 11 Light Summer Skirt. 
No. 12 Light Summer Bodice of No. 11 
No. 13 = Suit. 

No. 14 Three Stock Collars. 

No. 15 Little Boy’s Frock. 

No. 16 Little Girl’s Dress. 

No. 17 Eton Jacket. 

No. 18 Fancy Shirt Waist. 

No. 19 Tight Fitting Petticoat. 

No. 20 Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 

No. 21 Three Corset Covers. 

No. 22 Three-piece Skirt, circular flounce 
No. 23 Dust Coat. 

No. 24 Tunic. 

No, 25 Fancy Wrap. 

No. 26 Lace Coat. 

No. 27 Chemise and Drawers. 

No, 28 Night Gown. 

No. 29 Dressing Gown. 

No. 30 Combination Chemise and Skirt 
No. 31 Plain Tailor Skirt. 

No, 32 Eton Coat. 

No. 33 Child’s Coat. 

No. 34 Shirt Waist. 

No. 35 Opera Coat. 

No. 36 Silk Waist. 

No. 37 Princess Evening Gown. 

No. 38 Girl’s Coat. 

No. 39 Jacket with Carrick Capes. 

No. 40 Tucked Skirt with box-plaited back 
No. 41 Evening Cape. 

No. 42 Short Jacket. 

No. 43 Box Plaited Skirt. 

No. 44 Fancy Silk Bodice. 

No. 45 Child’s Afternoon Frock. 

No. 46 Dressing Sacque. 

No. 47 Plain Shirt Waist. 

No. 4g Three Sleeves. 

No. 49 Bed Jacket. 

No. 50 Fancy Wash Waist. 

No. 51 Yoke Night Gown. 

No. §2 Skirt Suitable for Wash Material. 
No. 53 Waist of No. §2. 

No. 54 Box Plaited Shirt. 

No. §5 Five-Gored Skirt with tucked back. 
No. 56 Little Boy’s Russian Suit. 
No. 57 Tucked Silk Eton. 

No. §8 Short Skirt. 

No. §9 Nine Gored Tailor Skirt. 
No. 60 Jacket to be worn with No. §9. 
No. 61 Faacy Lace Bolero. 

No. 62 Tucked Circular Skirt. 















THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 


No. 63 Plain Tailor Shirt. 














VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocuz, 3 West 29TH Srrett, 
New York. 


Nclosed please find fifty cents, 
which send by mail to my ad 
below : 










Vogue Pattern No. ............-00 ‘ 


These patterns are made in medium 
only. 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 
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Hosiery After Special Designs. 








Copyright, 1g00, by George Bruce 


**MARQUISE”’ 
Plaited Skirt by 





Accordion, Side, and Fancy Dress 
Plaiting, made to order for every 


Send for price list 


GEORGE BRUCE 


16 West r4th Street, New York 





- MERCHANT TAILORS AND LADIES’ TAILORS 


may purchase 


Priestley’s Cravenette 


of 


S. STEIN and COMPANY 


692 & 694 Broadway, New York 


WHO SUPPLY tts TRADE ONLY 











is Useful Always, 
Helpful Very Often 
and Indispensable 
on Occasions. 


from $60 a Year. 


rt West 38th St. 











Telephone Service 
at Your Residence 


Rates in Manhattan 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY, 


15 Dey St. 

















For Home Use 


order a trial case of that superior 
American product 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
CHASFIPAGNE 


It stands without an equal as a 
tonic for the convalescent or a 
refreshing beverage for the well. 
Recommended by physicians for 
its purity and healthfulness, and 
by connoisseurs for its exquisite 
bouquet. The equal ot imported, 
at much less cost. 

Sold universally in best Clubs, 
Cafés, and Hotels. Used in best 
homes. 








PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 


Sole [lakers, - - Rheims,N.Y. 
Sold by Respectable Wine Dealers Everywhere. 








Prices from $1.00 a Pair to $7.50 


BEST&CO 
Wise 


Every Boy is eager tor 
sports involving healthy out-doos 
exercise and takes pride in being 
suitably and becomingly clad. 





We are prepared to fit him out in 
the very best manner, the variety 
we carry in goods for this purpose 
far surpassing any to be found else- 
where. 


Alternate period Jerseys in 
all combinations of colors, 
sizes 26 to 38 inches, $2.25. 


Quarter Sleeve, All Wool, 
Jersey Cloth Shirts, sizes 
24 to 32 inches, $2.00; 34 to 
42 inches, $2.25. 


N—jKnee Tights, on. post Jer- 
sey, $1.25 to $1 


Boys’ Golf Jackets, fin 
scarlet worsted, gilt but. 
tons, $4.25 to $4. 75, ac 
cording to size. 





Sleeveless Golf Soret, ciges 24 to 32 inches, 
$3.25; 34 to 36 inches, $3 


Base Ball Suits, consisting of flannel shirt and 
quilted wadded pants, double seams, $3.40. 


University Sweaters in all colors, extra heavy 
weight, double ueck, especially adapted for 
camping, and all out- ‘door exercises. Sizes 
to 82 inches, $4.50; 34 to 40 inches, $4.75. 

Youths’ Canvas Shin Guards, Sic. & G80, 

Running Pants and Shirts, 4c. 


Golf and Bicycle Suits, Jackets, Shoes, etc, 


60-62 West 23d St. 
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THE “VESTA” 


A well cut, perfectly modelled corset. 


Hygienic and tashionable. 
With straight front and long hips. 


Made ot light-weight Brocades, plain and embroidered silk or cotton Batiste. 
Latest colors. Finished with fine laces and novelty trimmings. 


ORIGINAL EXCLUSIVE 
Robes de Lure 


F you are not already a subscriber, we beg to 
call your attention to our unique publica- 
tion, Ropes pe Luxe. Whyisit unique? 

Because it embodies every feature which the 
most prominent dressmakers desire, and at a 
lewer price than is demanded for any similar 
foreign publication. It has no rival. As it is 
sold only by subscription, Roses pe Luxe 
cannot be bought by the single number or upon 
any news-stand. Therefore, its subscribers are 
assured of the exclusiveness of its designs. 
Every one of these is direct from Paris, abso- 
lutely original, and new when published in 
Roses pe Luxe, and will never be republished 
in any other publication, 

Eleven numbers in a year, one for each month, 
excepting August, bring monthly to each sub- 
scriber sixteen elegant plates in color with 
elaborate descriptions, and a fashion letter 
written by a high authority. 

Two supplements are given free to subscribers, 
one in October and one in April. These are 
Tailor Albums, containing sixteen pages of the 
most recherché tailor-made toilets, each album 
retailing, when sold separately, at 50 cents. 
Roses pe Luxe and two Tailor Albums, $8.00 


per year. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 


( Postage Free ) 


1 Year. 6 Months, 
Rozes pe Luxet, - - $8.00 $5.00 
Sampte Copigs, - - - - - Ten cents 


Patterns of any illustration in any book may 
be obtained at our office. 


The Morse-Broughton Co. 


Publishers of Original Designs Only 
Paris: 3 rue du 4 Septembre 
3 East 19th Street - - - New York City 


Between Broadway and Fifth Avenue 


Sara Curran aw A. H. Heck | B. Schulich 


Importers, Dressmakers ; 
I ? Ladies’ Tailor 


- one. 
Ladies’ Tailors Tailor Gowns, Riding Habits, Golf 
Wit Dispose This Week OF Paris Models CONSISTING OF Gowns, etc. 


Fancy and Plain Tatlor Gowns and Coats 


at less than one-half their cost 


414 fMadison Avenue, Pew ork NEW YORK 


James McGreery & Co. 


Twenty-Third Street. 











E. A. MORRISON 
& SON, Importers 


Seah 
' y M A N a Fine selection of 
QO U JET COLLARETTES 


CELEBRATED HATS BAYADERES AND HAIR 














| ORNAMENTS 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS, CORRECT STYLES IN | 
GOLF AND CYCLE HATS AND CAPS, Also 
Ww VELING HATS 
ALKING AND TRA RHINESTONE HAIR 
BROOCHES 
| FRENCH PEARL 
Authorized N EC K LACES 
Agents in 
Principal SUEDE PURSES AND BAGS 
Cities. WITH JEWEL 
Write for and 
Booklet of STEEL MOUNTINGS 
Styles. 
FANS 





London Agency, HENRY HEATH, Limited, 105, 107, 109 Oxford Street, W. 








893 Broadway 


1107 and 1109 Broadway, Madison Square West 
158 Broadway, near Liberty Street 











Between 48th and 49th Streets 





Skirts and Jackets, Traveling 


Special Prices for Separate Skirts till June 15th 


Original Designs and Exclusive Models 


10 West 35th Street 


Near Fifth Avenue 
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(Continued from page iii) 

over white satin. A bias taffeta flounce falls 
beneath the lace one, and is covered with stitch- 
ing. ‘The batiste is stitched and hand tucked, 
and a high-necked collar of chiffon fastens in 
front with a paste and jet buckle, from which a 
lace jabot falls. Hat of net, trimmed with 
black roses and loops of pale-blue silk. 

Upper Ricut Ficure.—Smart white silk 
bodice appliquéd, with crimson silk, embroidered 
over with black chenille and Persian design. 
The red silk is inserted beneath the white 
silk, and the effect of the embroidery outlining 
js good, A broad collar reaches about the 
shoulders, and is outlined with cording. Vest 
of side plaited chiffon. 

Lower Ricut Ficure.—White-dotted lisse 
waist to be worn over a white satin corset cover. 


An appliqué of black chantilly effectively forms | 


a bolero; fine tucks are seen down either side 
the lace insertion in front. Sleeves fulled a 
little at the hand and caught in a lace cuff. 
Collar is also of lace. 
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Gray linen tailor-gown. Princess skirt, 
heavily stitched. Eton jacket, with revers, hand- 
embroidered in red. 

Fig. 6045.—Burnt-biscuit chiffon made over 
pale-pink silk ; down the front of the skirt is 
an insertion of renaissance, and heading the deep 
flounce of the same lace is a side-plaited insertien 
of chiffon between lace bandings. 
and guimpes are of side-plaited chiffon, and there 
is a deep collar of lace‘ about the shoulders, 
effectively fastened in front with a butterfly of 
lace. 
a narrow box-plait. 
velvet. 


Fig. 6218.—Pongee frock suitable for morn- | 


ing wear. Plain skirt with shawl pointed over 
skirt, tucked at the bottom. Perfectly plain in 
the back. A heavy all-over lace is effective as 


guimpe and vest, and the pongee is outlined with | 


tucks. 


(1) The writer's full name and address must ac- | § 


company letters to Vogue. 


(2) When so requested by the correspondent, | 


neither name, initials, nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions answered by mail before 
publication when $1.00 is sent with the question. 

(5) Confidential questions answered by mail are 
not published when $2.00 are sent with the ques- 
tion. 
are subject to publication. 


1489. Model for Summer Gown. 
To E. M.—Finding your suggestions in the past 
so useful, will you kindly aid me again? I am 
anxious for a foulard gown for late spring and 
summer wear, and being only five feet in hight, 
it seems impossible to find one with figure small 
enough —that is, the new ones—so could you 
suggest something in place of the foulard, to be 
made up for dress occasions, still serviceable ? 

Would a black taffeta be good style for such 
a gown? If so, what is a pretty model? It 
seems I am too short for the new skirts. 

It is possible to get a foulard or summer silk 
with a small figure or polka dotted, but figured 
materials are apt to make one look shorter. We 
therefore think a plain material would be better, 
but not a black taffeta for summer. Why not 
have a nun’s veiling or canvas in a pretty shade 
of tan? Gowns of this material are very much 
worn at present, and make very pretty summer 
gowns. It could be made like centre figure on 
page 263, Vogue, 19 Apr. This skirt would 
not make you look shorter. The bolero jacket | 
could reach to the waist-line to give a longer | 


effect, and be trimmed all around with fine in- | 


sertion. Front and collar of tucked white mull, 


tie of violet panne appliquéd with lace, belt of | 
If you do not care for that | 


violet panne velvet. 
model, would suggest lower figure, page 272, 
Vogue, 19 Apr., or centre figure, page 251. 

1490. Shoulder Cape and Boa. 
To F, E. J.—Will you give me some idea or 
how to make a shoulder cape of light colors for 
carriage wear, and also a boa for the neck, 
to be worn at a summer hotel, over thin 
dresses? Have been a subscriber to Vogue for 
two years and find it very interesting. 

A pretty carriage wrap can be made by fol- 
lowing pattern No. 25, an illustration of which 


The sleeves 


The bodice fastens down the back under | 
Girdle of pale-pink panne | 


All questions not complying with this rule | 


we have sent you. The body of the cape can 
be of figured silk, brocade, or light-colored 
cloth. The flounces of chiffon to match, cov- 
ered with black or white lace, as you prefer. 
The full collar of lace. Long ends of chiffon, 
edged with lace and plaited chiffon. Lining 
of white liberty satin. 

The boa can be made of plaited lace, chiffon, 
or liberty silk. Take a piece about four 


inches wide and three times the length you 





wish the boa to be, have it plaited, get a 


silk cord the length the boa is to be, and | 
sew the chiffon to it by twisting it around and | 


around ; each turn should lap the other three- 
quarters of its width to make the boa full 
enough. This is fora long boa. For a neck 
ruche, the chiffon or lace is shirred or 
double box-plaited on to a ribbon. 








~ How to remain beautiful, in spite of age, is 
a problem which the eminent Dr. Dys of Paris 
has solved to the greatest satisfaction of all so- 
ciety women. His wonderful Sachets de Toi- 
lette, used every day in the water, prevent 
wrinkles and gives a beautiful freshness to the 
= Sold in America only by V. Darsy, 129 


E. 26th St., New York, 
ey pcustion n BUTTON} 
ee gt me 
This Yellow Coupon 
is on every pair. 
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A little to 
wii pre Red en of vanilla ice cream, 
ligive you the successor to the 
Roman Punch. If of yon want some-, 


thing pom Tee og A s gorge your , 


Ore aie ae 
G. F. Heublein & Bro., Sole Proprs. 
Hartford,Conn. New York, N.Y, 


prervvverewumereveyey rey 
Genuine 
Farina Cologne; 


| is imitated so closely in bottles and la- 
|% bels that even dealers are sometimes de- 
ceived. The genuine bears the words, 


“‘gegenuber dem Julichs-Platz,’’ 

the address of the great Farina distil- 
T ery, ‘‘gegeniiber dem Julichs-Platz"’ 
3 (opposite the Julichs Place). 
+ 
+ 
+ 
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Schieffelin & Co., New York. Sole Agents 
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LETHIA WATER 


De 16) -23 
SPARKLING 
HEALTHFUL 
WATER 





KABO BUST PERFECTOR 


May be worn over any corset and prove in- 
valuable to the modiste, in that it creates a 
superbly correct bust and masks every imperfec- 
tion, including those very annoying hollows 
about the collar bone ; worn without a corset, 
it is the perfection of shirt waist distenders, and 
is fine for those desiring bust support with free- 
dom at waist-line. 


No. 1 Coutil, white, drab, black, $1.00 
No, 2 Batiste, white, black, and 

high colors, Pa ee ee 
No. 3 Satin, all colors, <i 2.50 
No. 4 Ventilated, net, white, - 1,00 
No. 5 Linen, tan, for bathing, 1.00 


Sizes 18 to 30; order one size larger than 
corset worn. Weight 3 to 5 ounces. 
At all corset departments, or 
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A. C. Weingarten 


LADIEY TAILOR 
|| Tailor Gowns, Riding Habits, 
Sporting Garments, Etc. 


A great vay of the latest English fabrics 
and a complete line cf models to select 
from. 





Every garment made under Mr. Wein- 
garten’s personal supervision, ensuring 
| first-class work and a perfect fit. 

Samples and designs sent on application. 


| 37 West 3ist St. New York 


Between Broadway and Fifth Ave. 
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Always Seasonable Always Fashionable 


‘te “Jo. 


English Rain Coats 


NO RUBBER NO ODOR 
POROUS TO AIR NO PERSPIRATION 


Shed Rain 
Perfectly 


ALL CRAVENETTE CLOTHS 


SS SS PE 
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REGS 5 

TRADE MARK 

id 

HAVE rene STAMP ON 
THIS PROOFED THE BACK 
—BY— 

CRAVENETTE 

ce Lt? 


AND THE SAME MUST APPEAR ON INSIDE OF EVERY COAT 
S eemntenmatall 


Among the most useful garments a woman can have is a three- 
quarter loose coat, ag it can be used on so many occasions, for'travel- 
ing both on land and, water, for driving, walking, and as an extra 
knockabout wrap during the Summer at the seashore. It’ should be 
remembered that ‘the water-proofing process does not alter the appear- 
ance of the fabric in the least, so that garments of Cravenette have 
exactly the same appearance as other covert coats, and are prattically 
the same in other respects. The one in the illustration is made of tan 
Cravenette, fitting well at the shoulders and hanging loose from there. 
It has large convenient pockets on either side, and turn-back stitched 
cuffs. The only trimmings is stitching in the same color. This gar- 
ment being of Cravenette is useful for rainy weather wear, being 
impervious to moisture, and will shed rain perfectly, while it may be 
worn as a regular covert coat on other occasions. This is, of course, 
but one of many different styles in whcth these coats may be cut. 








Merchant Tailors and Ladies Tailors 


May obtain the Cravenette cloths in seasonable 
weights of Messrs. §. STEIN & CO., 692 and 694 
Broadway, cor. Fourth St., N. Y., who supply this 
trade only. 


B. Priestley & Co., Manufacturers of 
CRAVENETTE COVERT CLOTHS 














Coats For Sale at All High-Class Establishments 
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